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[Continued from col. 695.] 


Friday, July 22d.—Loch Namaddy 
affords a great number of good and 
safe harbours and inlets, but in a 
picturesque view it ranks low indeed : 
when a country rises in immense hills 
or rocky mountains, we lose the un- 
pleasant idea of sterility, in contem- 
plating their varied and august forms, 
in admiring the colouring produced by 
flying clouds, or the native tints of their 
unclothed s.rata; but when this is re- 
duced to a mere flat, we meet with no- 
thing. to arrest or engage our atten- 
tion; acursory view takes in at once 
all the parts which compose it, and the 
eye wanders, satiated and fatigued, 
over the uninteresting expanse. 

The latter observations will nearly 
apply in the present instance ; some 
patches of cultivation, however, were 
mingled with the general barrenness, 
but the whole was rendered still more 
unpleasant by the gloominess and 
wetness of the weather, which kept us 
confined on board the vessel during 
the whole day. 

Saturday, 23d.—Sailed at four in 
the morning, witha very light breeze, 
which carried us slowly down the chan- 
nel. From hence we had a view of 
Skye, stretching a great length, and 
terminating in two long and similar 
points, which, forming a supposed re- 
semblance to the extended wings of a 
bird, formerly obtained it the name of 
the Winged Island. The intermediate 
coast formed an agreeably varied out- 
line, sweeping into green hollows, or 
rising to abrupt cliffs, over which three 
cascades were seen pouring their 
waters. 

We here observed a whale playing 
on the surface, and blowing the water 
to a considerable height. A mistyrain, 
which had been gathering some time 
to the westward, now overtook us, and 
soon enveloped all our prospects of 
land in total obscurity ; this, however, 


the one hand a view of the Long Island, 
rising in greater elevation and gran- 
deur about South Uist, and stretching 
in detached lumps far to the north- 
ward. On the other hand, we had a 
a view, though an imperfect one, of 
those three remarkable rocks called 
M’Leod’s Maidens, which rise imme- 
diately from the sea to a great eleya- 
tion: one of them, we understood, is 
perforated ; but the distance at,which 
we stood, soon shut them up from our 
view, with the high rocky head of Bra- 
cadale. Towards evening, the grand 
chain of the mountains of Cullen, at 
the south end of Skye, came in view, 
their tops shrowded in mists. Beyond 
these, stretched to alow point, lay the 
extremity of Slate, and completed the 
western view of the island. 

We now stood across for Cannay, 
the coast of which to the northward rose 
with the same rocky abruptness as the 
generality of these islands; but its 
height, though very considerable, ap- 
peared much diminished by a compa- 
rison with its more elevated neigh- 
bour on the other side of the channel, 
the island of Rum. 

The night appearing rough, we came 
to an anchor ina fine bay formed by 
the islands of Cannay and Sandy. 

Sunday, 24th—In the morning we 
went on shore, and walked to see the 
remains of a small tower, situated upon 
a remarkable rock, composed of peb- 
bles mixed or run witha matter which 
bears every resemblance to lava.* 

On the back side are some strata of 
basaltes varying from squares to pen- 
tagons; but their angles are ill defined, 
and surfaces rough, inclining generally 
to the bending form. On the top of 
this heterogeneous mass, a small semi- 
circular tower had been erected, as re- 
port says, by some jealous husband, as 
the temporary abode of his suspected 
wife, who, to prove that his suspicions 
were not unfounded, contrived means 
to escape with her gallant, in spite of 
all his precautions. 








at length cleared away, giving us on 
No. 9.—Vo u. I. 
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Various parts of the island exhibit 
volcanic appearances; the rocks are 
ponderous, black, and appear to have 
been fused, and the shores seem as if 
formed by streams of liquid matter 
suddenly cooled by the water. In one 
place was shewn us a piece of wood, 
buried at least forty feet beneath this 
mixed mass, which, from its broken 
appearance, plainly shews that it has 
been thrown together by some violent 
convulsion of nature. 

The general appearance of the 
island is fertile; the lower parts co- 
vered with corn-fields, and the higher 
parts (for mountains there are none) 
clothed with a fine verdant pasture. 
Ata distance, Cannay appears low and 
flat, but it is only the comparative 
height of the adjacent islands which 
gives it that appearance ; the shores are 
extremely high, and their summits are 
uniformly composed of upright rocks 
split into irregular squares, and ge- 
nerally wearing the appearance of 
basaltes. 

Above the rock alluded to, is the 
Compass Hill, so called from the qua- 
lity it has of changing the direction of 
the needle. I took a small compass, 
and walked to the top; but though I 
tried it in various places, it had no 
effect. The stone, however, was sen- 
sibly impregnated with iron; a small 
piece of it drew the needle completely 
round—a plain indication of the cause 
of the phenomenon ascribed to it, 
which, in the situation I tried it, would 
no doubt have had a great effect on the 
dipping needle. In the boat, however, 
we had more success ; rowing pretty 
near a high rocky point, the needle 
immediately varied from north to 
south, and remained fixed there. I af- 
terwards found a similar effect in other 
parts of the island. 

In the afternoon we walked along 
the shore, and were much pleased with 
the grand effect of a heavy swell from 
the westward, breaking on this rocky 
coast: a small cave in particular drew 
our attention; into this the sea rolled 
with great violence, and compressing 
the air at the upperend, was driven 
back with a velocity that reduced it to 
vapour, accompanied with a dull ex- 
plosion, like the sound of distant ar- 
tillery. 

Monday, 25th.—Went on shore at 
Sanda, which is separated from Can- 
nay by a shallow channel, impassable 
except in boats ; and walked over to 
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the south side of the island, to see some 
caves, which we were informed were 
there. We, however, missed our ob- 
ject, but found a coast wild and rug- 
ged in the extreme; black rocks of 
the most dreary aspect, overhung with 
a vast elevation, the ocean that dashed 
with prodigious violence and noise at 
their feet. The summits of some which 
stood ixsulated from the rest, were 
covered with flocks of sea-fowl, whose 
mournful and incessant screams, joined 
with the roaring of the waves, formed a 
concert well adapted to the scenery. 

The low strands were here and 
there strewed with small fragments of 
some vessel, which had been dashed 
on this rugged coast; a melancholy 
proof of the dangers of a navigation 
through these narrow channels, assail- 
ed by violent currents and sudden 
and furious tempests, against which 
the most experienced mariner cannot 
always sufficiently guard. 

Thomson pictures these scenes, 
their wildness, their occasional place 
of resort to immense flocks of sea-birds, 
with his usual beauty and fidelity. 

Where the northern ocean in vast whirls 

Boils round the naked melancholy isles 

Of farthest Thule, and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides; 

Who can recount what transmigrations there 
Are annual made! what nations come and go? 
And how the living clouds on clouds arise, 
Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air, 
And rude resounding shore, are one wild cry? 

A wet afternoon confined us aboard 
for the rest of the day. - 

Tuesday, 26th.—Sailed early in the 
morning, and were soon. becalmed in 
the sound between Sanda and Rum: 
our progress being of course extremely 
slow, we took the boat, with an inten- 
tion of landing on the latter island, 
but a heavy surge setting in on the 
rough beach, prevented us; we had, 
however, a fine view of its rugged sides, 
towering to an immense height, with a 
degree of steepness that seemed to 
preclude all possibility of ascent; yet 
we could observe several sheep hang- 
ing, as it were, to the green herbage, 
which every where mingled with the 
barren soil. Towards the extremity 
of this side, the rocks had a peculiar 
appearance, jutting out into parts from 
the main body, which they seemed to 
prop like the heavy buttresses of an 
ancient building. 

The same light winds continued 
during the day, and by the evening we 
were only abreast of the south end of 
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Rum, becalmed in the same situation 
where, on a preceding night, we had 
been compelled to bear away in a 
heavy gale. 

The surrounding islands were seen 
in the most placid state of serenity, 
but a heavy shower rested on the lat- 
ter, diffusing over it a deep purple 
gloom, before which some light fleecy 
clouds hung at mid-height, and added 
ahigh degree of wildness to the ge- 
neral grandeur of the scene. 

Towards dark, we observed a large 
shoal of fish, which continued playing 
round the vessel for a very consider- 
able time. We now steered direct for 
Icolmkill, having had, for the first time, 
a continuance of light winds for the 
whole day. 

Wednesday, 27th.—The night became 
squally and tempestuous, with heavy 
rain and a great swell, and the wind 
changed to the northward. The sea 
we were entering abounded with small 
islands and sunken rocks; and the 
land, from the obscurity of the rain, 
was scarcely visible at a ship’s length. 
Under these circumstanees, it was 
deemed most prudent, after being toss- 
ed about till four in the morning, to 
abandon our design, and bear away 
for the sound of Mull, which was yet 
within our power. 

In leaving Staffa and Icolmkill, we 
could not but feel the most lively re- 
gret: the singular and curious forma- 
tion of the one, and the venerable re- 
lics of the latter, were sufficient to give 
ignancy to our disappointment; and 
it thay be justly said, we lost the view 
of the two most interesting islands of 
the Hebrides. 

But the most discouraging circum- 
stances operated to drive us away ; had 
we been enabled to keep the sea for 
the night, the great swell would have 
totally precluded all hopes of landing, 
and of course the only object of con- 
sequence must have been relinquish- 
ed. To have remained at Tobermerey 
with a view of returning the first op- 
portunity would have been tedious, and 
most probably fruitless in the end, in 
weather which had, in the course of 
near six weeks in the height of summer, 
yielded only a continued series of calms 
or tempests. We were now also on 
the eve of August, a time when the in- 
habitants look for the commencement 
of irregular and wet weather. 

Thus circumstanced, it seemed use- 
less to strive further against these ob- 





stinately opposing elements, which, in 
three different attempts to visit these 
islands, have constantly frustrated our 
design. 

Whatever regret, however, we might 
experience on our own account, it was 
unavoidable not to feel for the distress 
which seemed to threaten the wretched 
inhabitants of this inhospitable cli- 
mate. The kelp weed, or wreck, as it 
is called, which forms in general the 
most profitable part of their harvest, 
was spoiling on the coast by the rain, 
and seemed likely to be wholly destroy- 
ed; but what was of still greater im- 
portance, the corn on the lands was 
retarded in its growth by a wet and 
cold summer ; and the prospect, if any, 
of a winter harvest, with its attendant 
loss, was all that remained open*to the 
dejected husbandmen. The inconveni- 
ences which we had endured from the 
badness of the weather, were forgot- 
ten in the comparison; and we could 
only deeply lament the unfortunate lot 
of those whom fate had placed in this 
inauspicious region. 

Passing through the sound of Mull, 
we retraced the passage we had before 
seen; the accompaniment of a heavy 
rain, made, however, some variety, 
pouring down in a multitude of cas- 
cades from mountainous Morvern. 
Proceeding on,we passed Dunstafnage, 
a venerable castle, surrounded by trees, 
and situated on a rock; and entering 
the Liunhe Loch, came to an anchor 
under a small island to the eastward 
of Lismore, and opposite to Appin. 

The Marquis of Tweedale has & 
small seat here, pleasantly situated ; 
and the adjacent lands are well covered 
with wood. 

My voyage was now terminated, and 
my solitary pedestrian expedition 
about to commence ; the former had 
occupied near six weeks, during which 
we had run something more than 1000 
miles of direct course. 

(To be continued. ) 





METHOD OF PRESERVING BIRDS, 
[Concluded from No. 4.—col. 334.] 
HAvine in my former paper detailed 
my method of preserving small birds, 
viz. from the humming bird to the 
starling, it will easily be conceived, 
that the use of zxther would be too 
expensive for birds of a large size, 
and of course would prevent many 
from indulging themselves in this 

amusing pursuit, 
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But for birds that are truly valuable 
and rare, such as the Chinese peacock, 
pheasant, the golden oriole, the large 
emerald bird of Paradise, &c., no ex- 
pense should be spared that would in 
any measure contribute to their pre- 
servation. To those who have not 
seen these rare and beautiful birds, no 
adequate idea can be given. The 
dazzling splendour, richness, and har- 
mony, of their inimitable plumage, to- 
gether with their native elegance, at 
once completely annihilates every at- 
tempt at description. Those, into 
whose hands these beautiful birds may 
come, should, at all events, make use 
of wther, and in the same manner as 
already directed for small birds, with 
this difference only—after the first eva- 
poration, which for birds of a small 
size is sufficient, a second, and even a 
third injection of ether, should be ap- 
plied, according to the size of the 
bird. . 

Large land birds, viz. from the pea- 
cock to the jay, may be preserved in 
the following manner, provided they 
have been recently killed, and are free 
from putrefaction.— Wrap the body of 
the bird in a broad bandage of cotton 
cloth, which is intended to prevent the 
plumage from being injured during 
the operation. The intestines are to 
be drawn out at the rectum, and also 
the heart, liver, and lungs, &c. ; afier 
which, warm water must be introduced, 
to wash away the coagulated blood, 
and other impurities. The eyes also 
are to be extracted, and the brain 
scooped out at the sockets; after 
which, the cavity of the skull must be 
well stuffed with cotton, moistened 
with-a saturated solution of arsenic 
in water. The neck of the bird should 
now be stretched out, and a piece of 
strong wire passed down’ the throat, 
and brought out at the rectum. Then, 
witha piece of whalebone, force alittle 
cotton, previously damped with the 
arsenic solution, in such a manner and 
quantity as to give it its natural form. 
After which, proceed to stuff the body, 
taking care to make the bird appear 
more plump than when alive. The 
rectum is now to be sewed up, and 
the bird put into its natural form. It 


must here be observed, that the wire 
miust be of sufficient strength to re- 
tain the form into which the bird must 
be put; by which means the neck may 
be raised, or bent into any position 
which fancy may suggest. 











necessary. adjustments, it must be 
placed in a stove heated to 180° of 
Fahrenheit, and must remain there 
till all its moisture is evaporated ; it 
may then be removed, and the artifi- 
cial eyes placed in the sockets. 

The skins of birds, with their plu- 
mage, may be preserved by tawing 
them with alum, which will give them 
all the elasticity of glove leather ; and 
if stuffed with judgment, they will have 
a very natural appearance. Most of 
our collections are only skins stuffed, 
without any preparation, which is the 
cause of their dry and shrivelled ap- 
pearance. . 

Let the skins be taken off the birds 
in the following manner: make a cut 
from below the thighs to the rectum, 
and with a sharp knife separate the 
rump from the body, leaving only as 
much as will secure the tail; then turn 
the bird out of its skin, in the same 
way in which rabbits are skinned, 
leaving the legs a little above the 
knees attached to the skin of the 
thighs: the wings must be separated 


| close to the body underneath the skin 
| » >. 


and thus proceed till you come to the 
head. The head must be separated 
from the neck, at the last vertebre 
joining the head, and: the brain care- 
fully taken out. The skin, which is 
now inside cut, must be washed with 
warm water, to separate the coagu- 
lated blood from its surface. The ca- 
vity of the skull may now be stuffed 
with cotton which has been moistened 
with the arsenic solution; in the mean 
time, provide a strong solution of alum 
in water. The water should boil, and 
the alum be added in a state of pow- 
der, till the water will dissolve no 
more. When cooled to nearly that of 
blood heat, the skin should be well 
washed over every part with it. Then 
take a piece of flannel, and soak it in 
the alum solution, and wrap the skins 
up in it, and Jet them remain for half 
a day, at which time they may be 
taken out, and partiaily dried. In 
this state, the skins will be covered 
with small crystals, which must be 
rubbed off. Then, with a sponge 
wetted with the arsenic solution, wipe 
over the whole ‘surface of the skins, 
and allow them to dry as before. Then 
provide two small pieces of wood, of 
proper dimensions, suitable to the 
size of the bird, the ends of which 
wood must be fitted into the holes in 


Afierthese | the thigh bones, and of sufficient 
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length to reach into the body of the 
bird, to give firmness to the attitude 
in which it may be placed. Proceed 
in every respect as has been pointed 
out before, taking care not to omit the 
wire, as by the artfully bending of this, 
the character of the bird is given, 
which is peculiar to the species. 

Sea-fowl of every description, from 
the albatross to the widgeon, should be 
preserved by this last method, on ac- 
count of the large quantity of oil 
which they contain, not only in their 
muscular mass, but in their bones 
also, which becomes exceedingly ran- 
cid and offensive. 

Although I have given these various 
methods, all of which will be found to 
answer the purpose of the naturalist ; 
yet much depends upon the fancy and 
taste of the operator. The wings may 
be artfully extended by concealed 
wires, by which many beautiful and 
pleasing attitudes may be given by the 
judicious observer of nature. 


<> 
ON THE UTILITY OF THE MATHE- 
MATICS. 
[Concluded from col. 760.] 

It will perhaps surprise your corre- 
spondent to be told, that these studies 
may sometimes prove of singular ser- 
vice to the ladies. But, after talking 
so gravely on the subject, that I may 
not appear to be joking, I shall merely 
refer him for satisfaction on this point, 
to No. 1, of the third volume of a pe- 
riodical publication, entitled “ the 
Leeds Correspondent,” in which he 
will be informed, “‘ that a considerable 
change (for the better) has taken place, 
in one of the most genteel female cir- 
cles, in a certain town of Yorkshire, 
by the adoption of philosophical and 
mathematical amusements in their se- 
lect parties.” p. 28, 

It will be observed, that in the enu- 
meration of the various branches of 
mixed Mathematics, no mention is 
made of the very important and useful 
sciences of electricity, galvanism, and 
chemistry :—and an inference may per- 
haps be drawn from thence, in favour 
of that side of the controversy on 
which it is maintained, that useful 
knowledge is absolutely independent 
of the Mathematics. But these sci- 
ences are yet comparatively in their 
infancy ; and their theory with respect 
to first principles, being built chicfly 
on conjecture, does not supply a sulii- 








cient number of data for mathematical 
inquiry to proceed upon. Whether 
they will ever become, like most of 
the other sciences, a part in the train 
of Mathematics, is matter of doubt; 
but Sir H. Davy, whose name, as an 
authority on this point, it is quite 
enough to mention, expects they will ; 
and seems to look forward to the union 
as “‘ a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished.” I am sorry, that not hav- 
ing his works at hand, I am deprived 
of the opportunity of giving you his 
opinion in his own words: but your 
readers may find it somewhere near 
the end of Vol. I. of his “* Elements of 
Chemical Philosophy.” I now proceed 
to your correspondent’s second query. 

2dly.—He asks, have these sciences 
“any tendency to promote the cause 
of Christianity?” The charge insinu- 
ated against them in this query is a 
very serious one; and yet I intend to 
say but little in reply to it. For, if 
the querist means at all to identify the 
cause of Christianity with the cause of 
general civilization and improvement, 
an answer to the charge, considered in 
reference to this connection, has al- 
ready been given in the preceding ob- 
servations. But if, which I judge to 
be most probable, he refers chiefly or 
solely to the diffusion of the doctrines 
of the New Testament, and to the sal- 
vation of the human soul, I for one, 
protest against this mode of trial, as 
irrelevant. Or, at least, if Mathema- 
tics are to be tried upon this question, 
let every art, and every employment of 
life, be immediately summoned to the 
same tribunal. 

The interests of Christianity, it will 
be said, (and very truly to a certain 
extent) may be promoted without the 
siudy of the Mathematics; yes, and 
so they may too without the mechani- 
cal arts of shoemaking and weaving. 
And if the former are to be discarded, 
because the Divine Wisdom has not 
been pleased to appoint them as im- 
mediate instruments by which the 
world is to be morally renewed, let 
every thing that cannot claim this ho- 
nour, be swept out of society along 
with them. Let every art and every 
employment, that has nota direct ten- 
dency to-promote the spread and in- 
fluence of revealed truth, and to save 
souls from death, be banished from 
the world, as a busy and profane in- 
truder on the invention and industry 
of man. No maiter, how much the 
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present constitution of society may 
be disorganized in consequence of 
their expulsion; excepting only -the 
employments subservient to the art of 
printing, and the use of such books as 
are peculiarly adapted to the Christian 
minister, together with as much of 
ship-building and nayigation as may 
be sufficient for the transportation of 
bibles and missionaries, into distant 
countries, let every thing be scouted. 
Away at once with music, and sculp- 
ture, and poetry, and painting; away 
with every thing else which~merely 
adorms or sweetens human life; and 
let us descend, in the simplicity of our 
habits and engagements, as nearly as 
we can, to a level with the beasts that 
perish. 

It is surely quite a sufficient apology, 
in behalf of studies which are in other 
repects of any service, that they do 
not obsiruct the progress of Chris- 
tianity ; and the establishment of such 
an apology, ought to shelter them from 
Christian persecution. As much as 
this at least, may be said in defence of 
Mathematics. Indeed, with respect 
to any hostile interference with each 
other, Christianity cares nothing about 
Mathematics, and Mathematics care 
nothing about Christianity ; as there 
is nothing in either of them, which the 
other has any reason to fear, or any 
tendency to oppose. The objects they 
respectively pursue, are somewhat dif- 
ferent; but the accomplishment of the 
glorious designs of the one, and the 
attainment of the usefu] ends of the 
other, are perfectly compatible. I 
shall have occasion, however, to say a 
little more upon this point in my an- 
swer to the third query, and shall 
therefore leave the general question 
for a little, to notice its bearing jin one 
particular case, the importance of 
which, I hope, will be considered as a 
sufficient apology for the digression. 

Perhaps your correspondent, when 
he wrote the second query, wished to 
ascertain, whether or not it was ad- 
visable for a Christian minister to 
devote his attention to these studies? 
—a question which has sometimes 
been proposed to me. Understanding 
this to be his wish, I should reply ; If 
in the course of early education the 
mind has been habituated to them, so 
much the better. But if they have 
been neglected till the person has ar- 
riyed almost at the period when he is 
to enter on the sacred duties of his 
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office, he has then too little time to 
study them to any purpose, and he 
must be content to have such an ac- 
quaintance with them, as amounts to a 
knowledge merely of their terms and 
definitions, together with as many of 
the leading propositions in each sci- 
ence, as may be gathered from the 
popular compendious publications of 
the day. For, highly as I estimate the 
importance of an acquaintance with 
these sciences, I am very far from 
considering them as worthy, in sucha 
case, to take the precedence of other 
studies. I allow, that it is not so 
much the business of a Christian mi- 
nister to know every thing, as to know 
those things which aim more directly 
at the peculiar objects of his calling ; 
and I can even admit, that in some 
cases they are to be neglected altoge- 
ther ; particularly, when there is either 
a decided aversion, or a powerful 
bias to these studies; because in the 
former case they will be attended with 
very little profit, and, in the latter, the 
mind will be in danger of a criminal 
absorption in them, and an attention 
to them, inconsistent with what is due 
to more important avocations. On 
this account, I can easily forgive the 
late Rev. Dr. Buchanan, for complain- 
ing so heavily of being obliged to 
yield so great a share of his attention 
to these studies, as he was compelled 
to do, during his residence at Cam- 
bridge. 

3dly.—In proposing the third query, 
your correspondent seems to intimate, 
that the study of these sciences has a 
tendency to promote scepticism and 
infidelity. In doing this he has as- 
sumed, that a great proportion out 
of the whole number of Mathemati- 
cians are found ranged beneath their 
standard. Now, Sir, I question the 
validity of this assumption; and, in 
support of my protest against it, I in- 
quire—Of those who during the last 
century have figured on the theatre of 
infidelity, how many were Mathema- 
ticians? ’Tis true, there are D’Alem- 
bert, Condorcet, and a few others; but 
for those who were at the same time 
eminent Mathematicians and rank in- 
fidels, we shall find more than an 
equal number, who were infidels too, 
though they knew no more of Ma- 
thematics than they did of other 
sciences, and multitudes who knew 
nothing of the sciences at all. And if 
any science is to he denounced be- 
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cause of its accidental association, in 
the case of a few individuals who study 
it, with principles hostile to Chris- 
tianity, alas for many other sciences 
besides the Mathematics! History, 
for instance, harmless as it may ap- 
pear to be, must be forthwith excom- 
municated ; for some of the most re- 
markable historians of recent times 
have stood in the very foremost ranks 
of infidelity,as Hume, Gibbon, Volney, 
and Voltaire, of whom the names are 
not at all associated with Mathemati- 
cal science; and Metaphysics must 
take flight along with it, for being 
found connected with the name of 
Hume. The truth is, all kinds of learn- 
ing are, in this respect, equally in dis- 
grace; or rather they are all clear of 
blame. They have suffered from being 
in bad company ; but the guilt of that 
mischief which has been attributed to 
them, belonged solely to the pride and 
wickedness of human nature, inde- 
pendently of all accidental connec- 
tions. 

But, to meet the question fairly ;— 
Does the study of the Mathematics 
necessarily induce any tendency to in- 
fidelity? In answer to this question, 
{ would plead in behalf of these stu- 
dies, a claim to the privilege allowed 
to criminals in a British court of ju- 
dicature, viz. that until the validity of 
the charge insinuated against them 
shall be established by sufficient evi- 
dence, they be considered to be inno- 
cent. Let this be granted, and their 
triumph against all the open or insi- 
nuated slanders of their enemies is 
perfectly secure. There are but two 
ways of establishing the proof of their 
guilt ; the first is, by demonstrating 
that, according to the nature of things, 
infidelity and Mathematics are insepa- 
rable, which would be positive evi- 
dence against them; and the second 
is, by shewing that they have, in fact, 
seldom been far distant from each 
other,—an evidence which, at the best, 
could only be considered as presump- 
tive. No one, certainly, would attempt 
the former; the utmost any one could 
do in that way would be, to express 
his suspicion under the form of an 
opinion: and, in defence, the friends 
of Mathematics would oppose opinion 
to opinion. They would appeal to 
what I have already quoted as the sen- 
timents of Dr. Barrow; and would 
even shew that Mathematics, instead 
of being confederated with sceptical 


and infidel principles, are their most 
decided enemies ; and the natural ten- 
dency of the convictions they produce 
upon the human mind, is highly fa- 
vourable to the authority of the great 
truths of revelation. Let Quinctilian 
be heard: “ quid quod se eadem geome- 
tria tollit ad rationem usque mundi? in 
qua cum siderum certos constitutosque 
cursus numeris docet, discimus nihil esse 
inordinatum atque fortuitum.”* Sci- 
ences that inculcate such a lesson, de- 
serve much better of the advocates for 
divine revelation, than to be accused 
of any alliance with the cause of infi- 
delity. And, in fact, unless the follow- 
ing absurdity can be demonstrated, viz. 
that they are at the same time friendly 
and hostile to the same cause,the tharge 
insinuated against them ought on this 
consideration to be abandoned. 

Should any one attempt to make out 
the charge against them, by citing 
examples of those who have been Ma- 
thematicians and infidels at the same 
time; we might oppose example to 
example. Take, for instance, the illus- 
trious Sir I. Newton, who was at the 
same time the greatest of Mathema- 
ticians, and a most devout and humble 
Christian; who, though he was so 
deeply involved in his abstract investi- 
gations, as not to know whether or not 
he had taken his dinner,t yet made 
it his practice daily to read the Bible 
on his knees.{ 

The sixth number of your own Ma- 
gazine supplies another example on 
the same side, from amongst those 
who are now living;§ and there are 
others very near at hand. The same 
highly respectable individual, to whom 
this country is indebted for the best 
treatise in our language, on the subject 
of Mechanics, and for other mathe- 
matical productions, is also the author 
of one of the most popular modern 
publications in defence of Christianity .|| 
And another, who is justly celebrated 
as the author of an excellent treatise 








* This same geometry extends its researches 
to the system of the universe, from which as 
it shows that the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies are uniformly according to certain laws, it 
teaches us, that there is nothing in that universe 
that is not regular, or that could be merely the 
effect of chance. 

t See Life prefixed to his Principia, by Cotes. 

¢ See Simpson’s Plea for Religion. 

See Memoir of Mr. Exley. 

i D. O. Gregory. -See his “ Letters on the 

Christian Religion.” 
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on the subject of Fluxions, is well 
known to be the warm friend and ad- 
vocate of the Bible, and proves him- 
self to be at the same time a disciple of 
genuine science and of true religion.4 

There isindeed one way in which the 
study of the Mathematics may, like 
any thing else that is good, be pervert- 
ed to mischievous purposes, and be- 
come subservient to the cause of in- 
fidelity. This happens, when the mind, 
from its habituation to mathematical 
inquiries, learns todoubt of every thing 
which will not admit of mathematical 
demonstration, and feels a disposition 
in consequence to reject all belief in 
the truth and authority of Scripture. 
I am not intending to give an opinion 
on the question, whether or not any of 
the important truths revealed in it, are 
capable of such a demonstration? but 
certainly, whether capable or not, it 
ought not to be insisted on. There is 
enough of evidence, to establish the 
claims of the Bible to the title of a 
divine revelation ; and when the va- 
lidity of that title is made good, the 
truth of its contents will follow as an 
inference of course. 

I do not know, however, nor do I 
believe, that this perversion of the Ma- 
thematics is very general; but even 
supposing that itis, we need not have 
recourse to so desperate a remedy as 
their extinction, since it will be quite 
sufficient to remind the student of them, 
that he ought not to confound moral or 
historical evidence with mathemati- 
cal; and that he must not expect the 
latter, in cases where there is a suffi- 
ciency of the former. Besides, the 
same objection which lies against the 
study of the Mathematics, lies with 
equal force against the use of our cor- 
poreal senses. We are not more liable 
to confound mathematical with moral 
evidence, than we are to confound the 
evidence of our senses with that of 
faith, as may appear from the case of 
Thomas, John xx. 24—28; and from 
the frequent occurrence in Scripture, 
of passages which remind us, that we 
are to “ walk by faith, and not by 
sight.” And if Mathematics are to be 
abandoned, because, by a perversion 
of their tendency, they may sometimes 
mislead us, we ought, for a reason 
equally as good, to wish ourselves 








~~ & Mr. Professor Dealtry.—See his Treatise 
on Fluxions, and its character, p. vol. 3. Dr. 
Hutton’s Course ; and also his Defence of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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SO” 
destitute of all corporeal senses, and 
to pray that all conneciion between 
our spirits and sensible matter might 
be eternally dissolved. The cases, in 
my judgment, are exactly parallel. In 
the former case, it is mathematical 
evidence that is required, where only 
moral or historical evidence ought to 
be expected ; and in the latter, (as in 
the example of Thomas.) the evidence 
of the senses is demanded, as a substi- 
tute for faith. Let Mathematics and 
our senses, then, either be retained to- 
gether, or together be expelled. They 
are both guilty of the same offence— 
both deserving of an equal punish- 
ment, 

I feel great confidence, Sir, in the 
goodness of my cause, however in- 
adequate my defence of it may be. I 
am even superstitious enough to be- 
lieve, that God himself has stamped the 
mathematical sciences with the seal of 
His own approbation, as wellin other 
respects, as by allowing some of the 
most important improvements in them 
to occur contemporaneously with re- 
markable events tending to the spread 
of Christianity ; by causing as it were, 
a light from heaven to shine at the 
same time on the mathematical and 
the religious world. 

It is no argument against this sup- 
position to affirm, that improvements 
in the Mathematics have been commu- 
nicated to mankind through the me- 
dium of infidels and sceptics. It was 
the stubbornness and ill-temper of 
some of the Protestants, not less than 
their piety and zeal, that furthered the 
glorious Reformation on the continent; 
and the establishment of its principles 
in this country, was effected very 
greatly through the caprice and wicked- 
ness of one of the most dissolute and 
abandoned princes that ever swayed 
the British sceptre. 

The fact is, true science is the hand- 
maid of religion. Satanic influence, 
and human pride, have indeed, often 
set them at variance with each other; 
and ignorance and superstition, have 
in turns fomented the dissension. But 
they are beginning now to understand 
each other better ; and the mischievous 
meddlers in the quarrel, to whose in- 
terference its continuance to the pre- 
sent period is principally to be attri- 
buted, are retiring, ashamed and con- 
founded, back to their native dark- 
ness. Andas superstition gives way 
on the one hand, and ignorance upon 
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the other, we expect that “‘ pure and 
undefiled religion,” and real learning 
of every kind, will blend their interests 
in one common cause, against their 
common enemies, and enter upon 
terms of mutual and permanent recon- 
ciliation. Divine truth and human 
science shall shine with mingled and 
unbeclouded lustre on the moral and 
mundane condition of society—con- 
tinue thus to shine so long as the sun 
and moon endure—suffer a momentary 
obscuration, at least to human vision, 
by the smoke and dust of the final con- 
flagration—and then burst forth with a 
glory, in which “ the spirits of just men 
made perfect” shall find a source of 
enjoyment, and a subject of contem- 
plation, for ever and ever. J.C. 
Frodsham, September 6th. 


Reply to “ Observations” on Bufjier’s 
Wager. 
[Inserted in No. 7, col. 607.] 

Mr. Epiror, 

WHATEVER transformations the doc- 
trine of Necessity may undergo in pass- 
ing through such hands as the infidel 
Volney, the deist Hobbs, the socinian 
Priestley, or the calvinist Toplady, it 
loses nothing of its real nature. Whe- 
ther, with the pompous title philosophi- 
eal, it connects human actions with 
the laws of nature as their necessary 
causes; or whether, with the more 
saered appellation decretive, it repre- 
sents them as the results of the eternal 
purpose and decrees of God, the con- 
sequences are the same. Ifit be true,an 
uncontrollable destiny reigns through 
heaven, earth, and hell ; free-agency 
is annihilated ; the distinction between 
virtue and vice is confounded ; and the 
equity of rewards and punishments en- 
tirely lost. But notwithstanding that 
in every form which it assumes it ex- 
culpates man from guilt, and fixes what 
are called his crimes, either on na- 
ture or on nature’s God; it is fre- 
quently of importance to keep the dis- 
tinction in view to which I have just 
adverted. It was partly the forgetting 
of this distinction, I presume, that led 
your correspondent N. R. to mistake 
the object of that article on which he 
has animadverted, No. 7, col. 607. 

By referring to No. 5, col. 414, it 
will be seen that Buffier uses the words 
“necessarily decreed,” and conse- 
quently had a reference to decretive ne- 
cessity.. In that part of his work from 

No. 9.—Vo. L. 





whence the quotation is taken, he con- 
siders actions as proceeding imme- 
diately from the will of man, or from 
the will or decrees of God ; without re- 
referring, at that time, to motives as 
the occasions of willing, or as the in- 
struments by which the Divine pur- 
poses are accomplished: His object is 
to show that that doctrine which teaches 
us that the will is “bound,” is opposed 
to those first principles that are found 
in every human being possessing com- 
mon sense; and that these principles 
are so closely interwoven with the me- 
chanism of the human mind, that not- 
withstanding there are persons who 
persuade themselves into a partial be- 
lief of opinions contrary to these 
‘“‘ genuine sentiments of nature,” yet, 
when both are brought to a fair prac- 
tical test, the dictates of common sense 
are generally found predominant. 

That man is free, Buffier considered 
one of those important truths which 
nature teaches all men; and hence for 
a necessarian seriously to pretend to 
him that he was not free, and yet not 
consider his wager advantageous, he 
inferred could only proceed “* from the 
necessary and invincible opinion he 
had of his being free.” Those who un- 
derstand the controversy on liberty and 
necessity, need not be informed that it 
is not an objection of yesterday against 
the compulsive scheme, that it con- 
tradicts our consciousness; nor yet 
that the pens of some of the ablest 
necessarians have been employed to 
elude the force of this objection. And 
had N. R. attempted to prove that the 
doctrine of necessity harmonizes with 
our consciousness, and that the doc- 
trine of liberty clashes with it, his ob- 
servations would have been more in 
place than they now are ; as my object, 
in the article which contains Buflier’s 
wager, was merely to repeat this ob- 
jection. As his remarks are foreign to 
the subject, I might very properly pass 
them over in silence. I shall, however, 
briefly notice some of his observations. 

At the commencement, this writer 
informs us, that he “ is convinced in 
his judgment of the fact, that man is 
free ; but whether he has precisely the 
same idea of freedom with that cor- 
respondent, he is not prepared to 
assert.” It is extremely probable, 
that we do not both use the word free- 
dom in precisely the same sense ; espe- 
cially if, in the meaning which he at- 
taches to it, nothing is included oon- 
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trary to the import of the language 
which he has put into the mouth of 
the “ poor fellow” whom he has hypo- 
thetically introduced; namely, that 
“ every movement of” the ‘‘ body” is 
“ previously ordained.” Such a free- 
dom, I think, looks very much like 
compulsion; and if it be true that 
“every movement of” the “‘ body” be 
“ previously ordained,” then, for ought 
I see to the contrary, the murderer 
who strngyes beneath a gallows, de- 
serves no blame for the “ movements 
of” his “ body” that brought him to 
his unhappy end; nor does the writh- 
ing martyr in the flames, deserve 
praise for the piety and constancy 
that led him to the stake. What I 
mean by freedom, is something very 
different. 

By freedom, as it refers to actions 
morally good or morally evil, I mean, 
the absence both of compulsive causes 
and invincible, impediments. The 
principle of action itself, I call a 
power imparted to the mind, by Him 
who formed it, either to act or forbear 
to act, when solicited by different de- 
sirable objects. Without such a free- 
dom and such a power, the judgment- 
day is to me an enigma that baffles my 
conceptions. It lies on those who ob- 
ject to this, to prove, 1. That it is im- 
possible for God to confer, or for a 
creature to possess, such a freedom. 
2. To show, that without it a man may 
be justly accountable for his actions, 
and be a proper subject for rewards 
and punishments. ‘* And when they 
have done this, they will have accom- 
plished more than philosopher or di- 
vine has ever done before them.” 

“ But in their treatment of” this sub- 
ject, “‘let them be on especial guard 
not to” lay, too much stress on negative 
causality, nor “ to waste their time in 
the silly” charge, that a belief in free 
agency proceeds from pride ; ‘‘ because 
such a” charge ‘“‘ was never dreamt of 
by any” qne, except he were “ an en- 
thusiast or a bigot.” Such a belief 
neither proceeds from, excites, nor im- 
plies, a‘ haughty spirit.” The doctrine 
of liberty does not place man beyond 
the control of his Maker ; nor are its 
advocates reluctant to acknowledge, 
that they are wholly at the disposal of 
that God whose creative power formed, 
and whose continued energy preserves 
them in being. Humility does not con- 
sist in denying to man a power which 
God has conferred upon him, nor in 





ascribing to God an influence which he 
has not thought proper at all times to 
exert: it consists in a feeling of the 
heart. It is not the offspring of 
mere Opinion ; it has a higher source ; 
and is possessed by all good men, by 
whatever shades of sentiment they may 
be distinguished. 

But, Sir, if this “ singular wager” 
“exhibits an erroneous view of the 
subject in dispute,” your correspon- 
dent N. R. endeavours to remove these 
false impressions which it may have 
occasioned, by placing the subject on 
its proper foundation. The true ques- 
tion seems, in his estimation, to be this; 
with respect to the “ movement of” the 
“ body,” a man may do whatever he 
chooses( physical impediments of course 
excepted,) but then he will choose to do 
nothing without a reason or motive. On 
the first point, there can be no differ- 
ence between us ; and to the second, I 
unhesitatingly and unequivocally as- 
sent. At first sight, one might almost 
think that we might “ shake hands, and 
ever after live in peace ;” “ but,” no, 
“it is vain to talk of peace: it must 
not be concealed, that this is not the 
question.” 

The real question goes deeper, and 
is this, Whether in every action that is 
past, the volition which led to that ac- 
tion was absolutely controlled by the 
motive which it followed? or whether, 
prior to volition, it was not in the 
power of the mind to haye paused, and 
to have collected and examined other 
motives, that would have presented a 
greater real or apparent-good; and 
consequently have led to another vo- 
lition and another action? This I 
maintain in the affirmative. That mo- 
tives do not compel the will, is obvious 
from the following considerations. 1. 
They have no real existence separate 
from the mitid; being nothing more 
than perceptions of certain desirable 
qualities in things. 2. In choosing or 
willing, it is the will that acts, and not 
the motives; motives being passive, 
like their causes. 3. It is impossible 
for that which is passive, to force that 
which is active. Motives, therefore, 
are merely the occasions, and not the 
efficient causes, of choosing ; the effi- 
cient cause must be sought for in the 
mind itself. If, then, motives are pas- 
sive, and it is the will itself that acts; 
and if the mind has a power to pause 
before volition, and oppose motive to 
motive ; we may very safely admit that 
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motive is essential to choice, without 
subjecting our elections to absolute ne- 
cessity. 

“The difficulties,” says a modern 
metaphysician, ‘‘ in which this subject 
has hitherto been involved, have 
arisen in great measure from the im- 
proper expressions used in treating 
it; most of which are, in their literal 
sense, applicable only to corporeal na- 
ture, which is passive, and therefore 
suggest false conceptions when ap- 
plied to mind, which is essentially ac- 
tive. Thus motives seem to imply 
something active, whereas they are, in 
reality, passive, being the ends which 
the mind pursues, or may pursue. 
They are said to impel the mind to 


action; which again falsely denotes | 


activity, whereas the mind naturally 
pursues them in proportion to the real 
or apparent good they present. Thus 
also force and strength are improperly 
applied to them.” And again, speak- 
ing of volition, he says, “ The efficient 
cause of the volition is the mind itself ; 
the term motive is in some degree im- 
proper, as it conveys the idea of ac- 
tivity, whereas it is, in reality, passive, 
being the term towards which the mind 
moves, or from which it recedes.” On 
the same subject, Dr. Watts observes, 
“Some philosophers suppose nothing 
worthy of the name of agent or action, 
but the will and its exercises; and 
they call all other beings, and their 
powers and operations, merely passive ; 
but this, perhaps, is too great a vio- 
lence offered to the common sense of 
words, though there may be some ap- 
pearance of reason for it in the nature 
of things.” From the Dr.’s statement, 
the view that has been given of the 
will and its exercises, corresponds 
with the nature of things; it is only 
opposed to the common sense. of words. 
And when words suggest conceptions 
contrary to the nature of those things 
which they represent, the meaning of 
those words must, of course, be ac- 
commodated to the nature of things, 
and not the nature of things altered 
to correspond with words. 

_ The will then determining the choice 
itself, instead of being certainly deter- 
mined by the greatest, or always by the 
strongest motwe; the only remaining 
topic claiming notice, is, “‘ that in all 
voluntary actions, a man will uniformly 
do that which, upon the whole, is most 
agreeable to himself.” Thus, it seems, 
that self-gratification is the only spring 





of all voluntary actions. Now, with- 
out attempting to prove, that self-denial 
can never be more agreeable than self- 
gratification; and without adducing 
a single fact from the page of history, 
to show that there have been men who 
have sacrificed every thing dear to 
themselves for the good of others; I 
will suppose, that all men uniformly 
act upon the principle laid down by 
necessarians: and then I shall be glad 
to be informed, in what the difference 
consists between men and devils? 
Judging of them by the spring of their 
actions, I seriously affirm, that I can 
conceive of no difference; as, the same 
definition will suit both. , ™ . uni- 

ormly acting most agreeably to himself, 
ts a definition that will oxaotly oat 
to either saint, sinner, or devil, if mo- 
tives determine the choice, and if the 
end of all action is personal gratifica- 
tion. A scheme which levels these 
obvious distinctions of character, must 
be false.—I have probably written too 
much, and therefore hasten towards a 
conclusion. 

That there are questions of difficult 
solution connected with the liberty of 
the will, I am by no means disposed 
to deny. But as we have the evidence 
of consciousness for its truth; to deny 
it, is only to imitate the absurdity of 
those, who, discrediting the testimony 
of their senses, deny the existence 
and motions of material beings, be- 
cause consciousness is not added to 
sense, to attest their existence. One 
of the writers already referred to, 
speaking of liberty, observes, “ It is 
needless to adduce any arguments in 
proof of it, as the consciousness of 
our being ourselves, the active princi- 
ples from which our determinations 
originate, and the remorse incident 
to the abuse of this self-determining 
power, impress the fullest conviction 
of this important truth.” Having madeé 
these observations, I shall take a final 
leave of Buflier’s Wager. Whatever 
inadvertency I may attribute to N. R., 
I by no means impute to him inten- 
tional misrepresentation; and with 
every proper feeling towards him, I 
remain, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


Query on Elliptical Figures, 
Mr. Epiror, 
By giving Bo following remarks to thé 
consi 


deration of your readers, you will 
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oblige your constant and much ad- 
miring reader, M. P. 
Lincolnshire, Oct. 14, 1819. 

CasvuaLLy taking up Dr. Hutton’s 
Treatise on Mensuration, I opened to 
his definition of an Ellipsis, and found 
it to be as follows :—‘ The section is 
called an Ellipsis when the cone is cut 
obliquely through both sides.” Which 
immediately struck me with the idea of 
a figure in the shape of an egg, having 
ordinates, drawn from points on the 
axes equally distant from the centre, of 
unequal length. Yet on looking a lit- 
tle further, I found the Ellipsis de- 
cribed as an oval whose two segments, 
occasioned by the cvtting of its conju- 
gate diameter, would be exactly simi- 
Jar and equal. Not satisfied with the 
the Doctor, I had recourse to Bonny- 
castle ; and finding that he treats the 
subject in precisely the same manner, 
T am at a loss to account for what must 
be an error somewhere. In hope of 
seeing something further on the sub- 
ject, these observations are submitted 
to the public. 


a 
‘elestial Phenomena. 


Mr. EpITor, 
Ir you think the following Astronomi- 
cal Occurrences worthy of publication, 
your insertion of them will much oblige 
Your’s, &c. 
An OBSERVER. 


Astronomical Occurrences for December. 


Tue sun enters Capricorn on the 22d, 
at four minutes past three in the after- 
noon, when the Winter quarter com- 


mences. The Moon is full on the Ist; 
enters her last quarter on the 9th ; she 
is new on the 17th; enters her first 
quarter on the 23d; and she is again 
full on the 3lst. She will pass Mars 
on the 5th, the Georgian Planet on 
the 16th, Mercury on the 17th, Venus 
on the 18th, Jupiter on the 20th, and 
Saturn onthe 22d. Jupiter sets on the 
ist, at one minute past nine in the even- 
ing ; and on the 31st, about a quarter 
before eight. He is therefore on the 
western side of the meridian, and will 
easily be distinguished by his superior 
brightness. Saturn is on the meridian 
on the 1st, about a quarter past seven in 
the evening, and about half past five on 
the 31st. He is seen at a considerable 
distance to the east of Jupiter, and 
below four stars nearly in the form of 








a square, in the Constellation of the 
Fishes. Mars rises on the Ist about 
eight in the evening, and on the 31st 
about six. His stay above the hori- 
zon is therefore so long, that the as- 
tronomer may pursue at leisure his ob- 
servations on him. He is first seen 
between the third and fourth of the 
Crab, the former star above, and the 
latter below him, the intervening ne- 
bula being near to him to the west. 
His motion is very slow to the east till 
the 7th, when he is stationary, and he 
does not pass the fourth, receding back 
after this day, and directing his course 
to the third, passing between this star 
and the nebula, but nearest to the star. 


ca 


THE TRANSITS OF MERCURY. 
THESE curious phenomena, which are 
but of rare occurrence, have been ob- 
served by astronomers of the two last 
centuries with very great care; and, 
from their observations preserved in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, and the scientific works of 
other nations, tables of the motions 
of Mercury have been rendered as ac- 
curate as those of the other planets in 
the Solar System. Dr. Halley was 
the first who gave us tables, by means 
of which the times of the transits of 
Mercury over the solar disk could be 
readily calculated. These have been 
corrected by the late celebrated De la 
Lande, from more recent observations 
made by himself and‘ others. From 
the corrected tables just referred to, it 
appears that the transits. of Mercury 
over the disk of the sun return in stated 
periods of six, seven, thirteen, thirty- 
three, forty-six,two hundred and seven- 
teen, and two hundred and sixty-three 
years, as follows :— 


Transits of Mercury at the ascending 
node, in November, 


Periop I.—6 years, 8 days, 18 hours, 
and 39 minutes, with two intercala- 
tions; and one day more, if the year 
of the preceding transit be bissextile, 
or the one following it. Mercury at 
the end of this period, moves along the 
solar disk in a track 31’ 26” to the 
north of his preceding one at the same 
node. This period is of very rare oc- 
currence. 

Periop II.—7 years all but 7 days 
and 57 minutes, with two intercala- 
tions; otherwise 6 days 57 minutes 
only must be substracted. Mercury’s 
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track at the end of this period will be 
23' 12’ to the south of that at its com- 
mencement. This period occurs twice 
or thrice in a century. 

Periop IIl.—13 years, 2 days, 17 
hours, 42 minutes, with three interca- 
jations; but, when there are four, 1 
day, 17 hours, 42 minutes, must only 
be added. Mercury’s track is 8’ 14” 
more to the north at the end of this 
period. 

Periop IV.—46 years, 4 hours, 42 
minutes, with twelve intercalations; 
but, when there are only eleven, a day 
more must be added. Mercury’s track 
1’ 35’ more to the south. 

Pertop V.—217 years, 6 hours, 11 
minutes, with 54 intercalations. Mer- 
cury’s track 6’ more to the south. In 
the transits of the nineteenth century 
Mercury will be about 5’ more to the 
north. 

Periop VI.—263 years, 1 day, 11 
hours, with 66 intercalations. Mer- 
cury’s track 1’ 40” more to the north. 


Transits of Mercury at the descending 
node, in May. 


Periop I.—13 Julian years, 3 days, 
7 hours, 53 minutes, with three inter- 
calations. Mercury more to the south 
one. 

Periop II.—33 years, all but 2 days, 
52 minutes, with eight intercalations. 
Mercury 13’ 46” more to the north. 

Periop III.—46 years, 6 hours, 40 
minutes, with twelve intercalations. 
Mercury 3’ 30” more to the south. 

Periop IV.—217 years, 2 hours, 
with 54 intercalations. Mercury 13” 
more to the north. 

Periop V.—263 years, 1 day, 9 
hours, with 66 intercalations. Mercury 
3 more to the south. 

N. B. If there should be fewer in- 
tercalations in any of the above periods 
than what are specified, as will fre- 
quently happen in the longer ones ac- 
cording to the Gregorian calendar ; an 
additional day must be added for every 
one which is wanting to make up the 
speeified number. Three examples 
will be sufficient to shew how the 
transists of Mercury are to be calcu- 
lated by the above periods. 

Example 1, A transit of Mercury 
happened at the descending node onthe 
7th of May, 1799; the time of the con- 
junction being at 4 minutes past one 
in the afternoon at Greenwich, and the 
nearest approach of the centres 5’ 31” 
the planet being to the south.—Query, 





the time and circumstances of the next 
transit of this planet at the descending 
node ?—By a single glance at Period 
I. we find that its addition to May 7, 
1799, will not produce a transit at the 
descending node ; for the planet’s south 
latitude at its inferior conjunction will 
be 22’ 38”, i. e. several minutes greater 
than the solar semidiameter. By adding 
Period II. to May 7, 1799, we find 
there will be a transit, as below :— 

To the transit of 1799 add Period 
II. 33 years; and the sum will be 1832 
for the year of the next transit. From 
May 7 days, 1 hour, 4 minutes, sub- 
tract 2 days, 52 minutes, (there being 
eight intercalations) and the difference, 
5 days, 0 hours, 12 minutes, will be the 
time in the month of May of Mercury’s 
inferior conjunction. The nearest ap- 
proach of the centres will be found by 
subtracting 5’ 31” from 13’ 46”; the 
difference 8’ 15” being the nearest ap- 
proach of the centres of the Sun and 
Mercury “in the transit of 1832, the 
planet being to the north. 

Example 2, The same transit calcu- 
lated by the one which happened in 
1786 ; the time of the conjunction being 
May 3 days, 17 hours, 2 minutes, and 
the nearest approach of the centres 
11’ 21”, the planet being to the north.— 
To the transit of 1786 add 46 years, 
and the sum 1832 will be the year of 
the transit. To May 3 days, 17 hours, 
2 minutes, add 1 day, 6 hours, 40 
minutes, (there being only eleven in- 
tercalations,) and the sum May 5 days, 
0 hours, 42 minutes, will be the time 
of the inferior conjunction. If we sub- 
tract 3’ 30’ from 11’ 21", the difference 
7’ 51” will be the nearest approach of 
the centres, the planet being to the 
north. ’ 

Example 3. The same transit caleu- 
lated by the one which happened in 
1615 ; the time of the conjunction being 
May 2 days, 21 hours, 39 min. and the 
nearest approach of the centres 7’ 37”, 
the planet being to the north.—Totlie 
transit of 1615 add 217 years, and the 
sum 1832 will be the year of the transit ; 
and 2 days 2 hours added to May 2 
days, 21 hours, 39 minutes, (there being 
52 intercalations) will give May 5, at 39 
minutes past eleven in the forenoon 
for the time of the conjunction. To 
7’ 37” add 13”; and the sum 7’ 50’ will 
be the nearest approach of the centres. 

It will be observed that there is a 
considerable difference in the circum- 
stances of the transit of 1832, as ob- 
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tained by the three periods of 33, 46, 
and 217 years : but the method is exact 
enough in the great majority of in- 
stances, to obtain the time of the infe- 
rior conjunction to the nearest hour ; 
and the nearest approach of the centres 
to within about 20’ or 30’. For the 
information of the curious, the follow- 
ing are the particulars of the transit of 
1832, as obtained by direct calculation 
from De la Lande’s Tables of Mercury. 

Time of the inferior conjunction (at 
Greenwich) May 5days, 0h. 34 minutes. 

Nearest approach of the centres 
8’ 16’, the planet being to the north. 


—_—~> > 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
In answer to the problem in the Impe- 
rial Magazine for August, respecting 
square numbers, I transmit you the 
following general solution. 
TuHos. EXLeyY. 
Bristol, Sept. 16, 1819. 





In Mr. Bonnycastle’s Algebra, and se- 
veral other works, we have a general 
solution of the following Problem, 
viz.: To divide a given number con- 
sisting of two known square numbers, 
into two other square numbers. If the 
roots of the given square numbers be 
denoted by a and 4, and if p and q be 
any two numbers not in the proportion 
of a to b, ora + b toa—b, then the given 
numbera’+5°—( 2°? q i = )) + 
2 2\\2 
C= 4 + ; (P — )) . See Bonnycas- 


a +9 on 

tle’s Algebra, octavo edition, p. 276. 
From this, it is evident, that if the 
roots of the four given square numbers 
be a, b, c, and d, the given number, or, 


a+ P+ e+ ea(22Pdt oP), 
4 2 
(Zara ut p—?))’ my dpq+e(7’—P")) 
+ 2 e+ ¢° 


2 2 2 

24 (2¢P: Lf Ste ))’, which is a 

neral Ft A for the answer ; 
where a’ and 6’ may be any two of the 
givea square numbers, and c’, d’ the 
remaining two, and p and q may be 
any numbers, not having the propor- 
tion above mentioned ; also the values 
of p and q may be assumed for the 
first two terms, and different values 
may be taken, if it be thought proper, 
for the two last terms. ; 











In the example proposed, taking the 
numbers in order as given, a = 2, b—4, 
= 4 and d= aad and if we assume 
p = 2and q—3, thenwe shall obtain for 
the answer these square numbers, viz. 
3364 16 m 80656 _ 

169 169 25x109 | 2%xie9— *- 
If in the two first terms p — 4, gq=1, 


and in the two last terms p = * and q 





=>, the answer given by the author 


will come out, and thus an indefinite 
number of answers may be obtained. 

From this solution, it is evident, that 
if a given number consist of any even 
number of given square numbers, it 
may variously be resolved into as many 
other square numbers. 





Review—“ The History of Dublin,” 2 
vols. quarto, pp. 1348, with an Appen- 
dix, pp. 104. Cadel and Davies, 
London. 


THE late J. Warburton, deputy keeper 
of the Records in Dublin Castle, Esq. 
supplied the annals, antiquities, char- 
ters, and ecclesiastical history, which 
is contained in the first volume : and 
this was prepared for the press, by the 
late Rev. James Whitelaw, author of 
the Census of the population of Dub- 
lin. The second volume, after his 
death, was written by the Rev. Robert 
Walsh, M. R.S. A. completing the work 
by the present state of the City, its 
public buildings, schools, institutions, 
canals, analysis of mineral springs 
and lead mines; biography of eminent 
natives, population, revenue, com- 
merce, and literature; botany of the 
county of Dublin, conchology of the 
neighbouring coast; ancient Irish MSS. 
in the libraries; rents of the corpora- 
tion, ancient ecclesiastical revenue, 
&e. &e. 

This volume displays, along with 
extraordinary industry, an uncommon 
extent of multifarious learning, arts, 
sciences, and belles lettres, in the in- 
defatigable author. 

In so voluminous a work, it may 
be expected that much information is 
given, and that some inaccuracies and 
want of systematic arrangement may 
appear, as there has been no history of 
this second city in the empire, except 
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neral, the facts are most accurately 
stated, and the information is copious 
and minute. 

There are prints of 19 public build- 
ings, among which are the Castle; 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in three views; 
St. George’s Church; the Custom- 
House; Exchange; Four Courts; 
Bank of Ireland; the late Tholsel ; 
College ; Provost’s House ; Foundling 
Hospital, and others. 

This Work should be particularly 
interesting to Liverpool ; Dublin being 
situated on the opposite side of the 
Irish channel, supplies provisions by 
two great canals, from the interior of 
Ireland, to the Liverpool provision- 
ships; and the situation of Liverpool 
near the heart of England, convenient 
to the principal manufacturing places, 
is adapted to supply the wants of Ire- 
land, through Dublin, with British ma- 
nufactures, while the extensive foreign 
trade to Liverpool, forms the most 
convenient depository to supply a 
large portion of Ireland, through Dub- 
lin, with colonial produce. Its docks 
are spacious, and the harbour is im- 
proved by the piers, which form its 
three harbours, which are among the 
grandest specimens of marine archi- 
tecture. : 

The first volume is of least general 
interest, although the ancient annals 
of Dublin, produced now from the 
most unquestionable sources, throw a 
considerable light on the history of 
Ireland. It contains the charters, 
lists of lord lieutenants, bishops, lord 
mayors, and sherifis: the house of 
education and maintenance, for the 
sons of reduced citizens; a foundling 
hospital for all Ireland; a house for 
educating, clothing, and maintaining 
soldiers’ children ; another on the same 
plan, for sailors’ children; house of 
uuidustry, embracing every class of dis- 
tressed poor, requiring assistance ; and 
a male penitentiary. In the second 
volume other hospitals are described, 
viz. : a lying-im hospital ; one for mad- 
ness; one for the cure of syphilis and 
ruptures; four for the sick and hurt, 
wounds, and fractures ; four for fever ; 
one for sick soldiers ; one for incurable 
complaints; six dispensaries of medi- 
cine and advice; institutions for the 
eye, for vaccination, and for cutaneous 
complaints ; colleges of physicians, and 
of surgeons; an apothecaries’ hall ; 
four asylums for the blind, male and 
female ; five asylums for penitent pros- 





titutes; thirteen houses for desolate 
widows ; two houses of refuge, for 
young female servants out of employ- 
ment; an asylum for old female ser- 
vants past work ; the same for old re- 
duced tradesmen; a university, and 
an observatory ; two botanic gardens, 
and conservatories of foreign plants. 

There are in Dublin, about 3000 
presbyterians, 1700 independents, 1400 
methodists, 250 moravians, 150 bap- 
tists, 650 quakers, 50,000 of the esta- 
blished church, and 140,000 romanists ; 
67 charity schools, educating 13,000 
children ; of these 11 are of the church, 
15 dissenters, 8 mixed, having the 
scripture only for religious instruction, 
without note or comment, these are on 
a large scale ; and 32 romanist schools: 
5 societies for education, 18 charitable 
associations, 3 literary institutes, 4 
public libraries, 2 agricultural socie- 
ties, 7 prisons, of which two are sub- 
stitutes for transportation, by confine- 
ment to work. The total population 
is about 200,000, who dwell in 15,000 
houses, besides barracks for 3000 horse 
and 8000 foot, leaving 1200 houses 
waste, and standing on 1300 acres, in- 
cluding waste ground, five squares, and 
the river’ Liffey, which flows through 
the centre of the city. - 

A cheap edition in 8vo. of this excel- 
lent Work, is extremely desirable. 

—t 

AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
I borrow from a pleasing little work, 
written by a Virginian, and entitled, 
* Letters from Virginia,” the follow- 
ing description, which he gives in the 
character of a foreigner, newly landed 
at Norfolk. 

“ I took the boat this morning, and 
crossed the ferry over to Portsmouth, 
the small town which I told you is op- 
posite to this place ; it was court-day, 
and a large crowd of people was ga- 
thered about the court-house. I had 
hardly got upon the steps to look in, 
when my ears were assailed by the 
voice of singing, and ing round 
to discover from what quarter it came, 
I saw a group of about thirty negroes, 
of different sizes and ages, following 
a rough-looking white man, who sat 
earelessly lolling in his sulky. They had 
just turned round the corner, and were 
eoming up the main street, to pass by 
the spot where I stood, on their w: 
out of tewn. As they came tly | 
| saw some of them loaded with chains 
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to prevent their escape ; while others 
had hold of each other’s hands strongly 
grasped, as if to support themselves in 
their affliction. I particularly noticed 
a poor mother, with an infant sucking 
at her breast as she walked along, 
while two small children had’ hold of 
her apron on either side, almost run- 
ning to keep up with the rest. They 
came along singing a little wild hymn, 
of sweet and mournful melody ; flying 
by a divine instinct of the heart, to 
the consolation of religion, the last re- 
fuge of the unhappy, to support them 
in their distress. The sulky now stop- 
ped before the tavern, at a little dis- 
tance beyond the court-house, and the 
driver got out. ‘ My dear Sir,’ (said I 
to a person who stood near me,) ‘ can 
you tell me what these poor people 
have been doing? what is their crime? 
and what is to be their punishment?’ 
—‘ O, (said he) its nothing at all, but a 
parcel of negroes sold to Carolina, and 
that man is their driver, who has 
bought them.’—‘ But what have they 
done, that they should be sold into ba- 
nishment ?”—‘ Done, (said he,) nothing 
at all that I know of; their masters 
wanted money, I suppose, and these 
drivers give good prices.’ Here the 
driver having supplied himself with 
brandy, and his horse with water, (the 
poor negroes, of course, wanted no- 
thing,) stepped into. his chair again, 
cracked his whip, and drove on, while 
the misetable exiles followed in fune- 
ral procession behind him.” 
From Hall's Travels in Canada, 





VOYAGE TO LABRADOR, 


It has frequently been said, that the 
hope of acquiring wealth or fame ope- 
rates with more influence upon the hu- 
man mind than any other motive. This 
seems to have been laid down as a po- 
sition not to be disputed. It has been 
admitted as a fact, by men of talent, 
and, having derived sanction from the 
general conduct of mankind, age and 
custom have conspired together to 
mature it into an axiom. 

From individuals who look no far- 
ther than the present state of things, 
such conclusions may very naturally 
be expected. But on minds that are 
enlightened to behold the realities of 
the invisible world, there are motives 
which operate with a more command- 
ing stimulus than fame or fortune can 
possibly bestow. 





To develop the hidden principles of 
human action, is not always placed 
within the power of man. Neverthe- 
less, when we behold persons of ta- 
lent and respectability, voluntarily re- 
nouncing all the comforts of civilized 
and social life, and encountering the 
most formidable danger, that they may 
take up their abode among savages, 
cut off from nearly all intercourse with 
the companions of their childhood and 
riper years, without the least prospect 
of obtaining any remuneration in this 
life for the sacrifices they make, we 
cannot but conclude, that something 
more powerful than either gold or 
honours, communicates the vigorous 
impulse under which they a¢t. In the 
missionary department, characters of 
this description constantly appear ; 
but in no case have they shone with 
such undeviating and undiminished 
lustre, as among the Moravian Bre- 
thren. Of the perils which some of 
these faithful servants of their Lord 
are called to endure, some knowledge 
may be obtained from the following 
article. 


Extract of the Journal of the Voyage of 
the Brother G. Kmoch and his Wife, 
and the single Brethren Korner and 
Beck, in the brig Jemima to Labrador, 
in 1817.—( Written by’ Brother G. 
Kmoch. ) 


After describing the circumstances 
alluding to their departure from Lon- 
don on the 2d of June, and the voyage 
to the Orkneys, as having been re- 
markably favourable, he proceeds— 

“ We arrived at Stromness on the 
12th of June. Our abode in that place 
was rendered very pleasant, by the 
kindness we experienced from many 
friends, among whom was the minister 
of the town. 

* On the 14th, we set sail, and had 
pleasant weather, with variable winds 
and calms. On the 24th, we were half- 
way between Great Britain and La- 
brador, and pleased ourselves with 
the prospect of an expeditious voyage. 
Many sword-fishes and porpoises play- 
ed about the ship. Of the latter the 
shoals were so numerous, that the sea 
seemed to swarm with them in all di- 
rections. 

“ Between the 4th and 5th of July, 
we heard and saw many icebirds. This 
bird is about the size of a starling, 
black, with white and yellow spots, 
and is met with about 200 English 
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miles from the Labrador coast. When 
the sailors hear it, they know that they 
are not far from the ice. It flies about a 
ship chiefly in the night, and is known 
by its singular voice, which resembles 
a loud laugh. 

“On the 6th, the weather was re- 
markably fine. In the afternoon, the 
wind shifted to the south-east, and 
during the night brought us into the 
ice. We tacked, and stood off and on. 

“7th, the morning was cold and 
rainy. In all directions drift-ice was 
to be seen. In the afternoon it cleared 
up a little, and we entered an opening 
in the ice, looking like a bay. The 
continual rustling and rvaring of the 
ice reminded us of the noise made by 
the carriages in the streets of London, 
when one is standing in the golden 
gallery of St. Paul’s cathedral. The 
mountains and large flakes of ice take 
all manner of singular forms, some re- 
sembling castles, others churches,wag- 
gons, and even creatures of various 
descriptions. As we or they changed 
positions, the same objects acquired 
a quite different appearance; and 
what had before appeared like a 
church, looked like a huge floating 
monster. Sitting on deck, and con- 
templating these wonderful works of 
God, I almost lost myself in endea- 
vouring to selye the question,—‘ For 
what purpose these exhibitions are 
made, when so few can behold them, 
as they so soon vanish by returning to 
their former fluid and undefined state ?” 
But surely every thing is done with 
design, though short-sighted man can- 
not comprehend it. Having in vain 
exerted ourselves to penetrate through 
the ice, we returned at night into the 
open sea. 

“ 8th, the wind wasnorth and strong, 
and we hoped that it would open a 
way for us to Hopedale, for we were 
in the latitude of that place. 

“ From the 9th to the 13th we were 
continually on different tacks, some- 
times on the outside, and again among 
the ice, with various kinds of weather, 
and often prayed to the Lord to grant 
us soon to reach the end of our voyage. 

“ 13th, towards evening, we di 
vered an ice-mountain of immense 
height and length, flat at its top. As 
we approached it, we were enveloped 
in a thick fog, and could not see a yard 
from the ship, which increased the 
danger we were in of running foul of 
it and being lost, especially as the 

No. 9.—VoL, I. 





mind sue in 2 direction, that it 
peared scarcely possible to clear 
of it, the ship being Reb test on 
all sides with fields of ice. In about 
an hour’s time the fog dispersed, and 
we perceived, that we had just passed 
by at a short distance ; which excited 
us to praise our almighty Saviour for 
our preservation. — 

“14th. Land was discovered a-head. 

It was the coast of Labrador, sixty or 
eighty miles south of Hopedale. We 
were close to the ice, and as a small 
opening presented itself, the captain 
ventured to push in, hoping, if he could 
penetrate, to find open water between 
the ice and the coast. For some time 
we got nearer to the land, but were 
obliged at night to fasten the ship with 
two grapnels to a large field. This was 
elevated between five and six ‘feet 
above the water’s edge, and between 
fifty and sixty feet in thickness below 
it. It might be 300 feet in diameter, 
flat at the top, and as smooth as a mea- 
dow covered with snow. The wind 
has but little power over such huge 
masses, and y move very slowl 
with the current. There are rane | 
streams and pools of fresh water found 
on all those large pieces. Our situa- 
tion now defended us against the 
smaller flakes, which rushed by and 
were turned off by the large field, 
without reaching the ship. We were 
all well pleased with our place of 
refuge, and lay here three whole days, 
with the brightest weather, and as safe 
as in the most commodious haven; 
but I cannot say thatI felt easy, 
I hid my anxiety from the party. I 
feared that a gale of wind might over- 
take us in this situation, and carry 
fields larger than that at which we lay, 
when the most dreadful consequences 
might ensue ; and the sequel proved, 
that I was not much mistaken. 

“* On the 17th, the wind came round 
tothe south, and we conceived fresh 
sore of the way being rendered open 

r us. 

“18th, the weather was clear, and 
the wind in our favour; we therefore 
took up our grapnel, got clear of our 


disco- | floating haven, and again endeavoured 


to penetrate through some small open- 
ings. Both we and the ship’s com- 
pany were peculiarly impressed with 
gratitude for the protection and rest 
we had enjoyed, and the warmth of a 
summer’s sun felt very comfortable 
= * a, masses of ice. The clear- 
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ness of the atmosphere to-day caused 
them to appear singularly picturesque. 
It seemed as if we were surrounded by 
immense white walls and towers. In 
the afternoon we had penetrated to the 
open water, between the ice and the 
land, but we durst not venture nearer, 
as the sea is here full of sunken rocks, 
and the captain knew of no harbour on 
this part of the coast. Having found 
another large piece of ice convenient 
for the p se, we fastened the ship 
teit. In the evening a thick fog over- 
spread us from the north-east, and we 
were again quite surrounded by ice, 
which, however, was soon after dis- 
persed by a strong north-west wind. 

“< In the night between the 19th and 
20th we were driven back by a strong 
current to nearly the same situation we 
had left on the 17th, only somewhat 
nearer to the coast. On the 20th the 
morning was fine, and we vainly en- 
deavoured to get clear, but towards 
evening the sky lowred, and it grew 
very dark. The air also felt so very 
oppressive, that we all went to bed, 
and every one of us was troubled with 
uneasy dreams. At midnight we heard 
a great noise on deck. We hastened 
thither to know the cause, and found 
the ship driving fast towards a huge 
ice-mountain, on which we expected 
every moment to suffer shipwreck. 
The sailors exerted themselves to the 
utmost, but it was by God’s merciful 
providence alone that we were saved. 
The night was excessively cold with 
rain, and the poor people suffered 
much. We were now driven to and 
fro, at the mercy of the ice, till one in 
the morning, when we succeeded in 
fastening the ship again to a large 
field. But all this was only the pre- 
jude to greater terrors. Deliverance 
from. danger is so gratifying, that it 
raises one’s spirits above the commen 
level. We made a hearty breakfast, 
and retired again into cur eabins. At 
one, the cook, in his nsual boisterous 
way, roused us by announcing dinner, 
and putting a large piece ef pork, and 
a huge pudding upon the table, of 
which we partook with a good appe- 
tite, but in silence, every one seem- 
ingly buried in thought, or only half 
awake. Shortly after, the wind changed 
to north-east and north, inereasing 
gradually, till it turned into a furious 
storm. Topmasts were lowered, and 
every thing done to ease the ship. We 
now saw an immense ice-mountain at 





a distance, towards which we were 
driving, without the power of turning 
aside. Between six and seven, we 
were again roused by a great outcry 
on deck. We ran up, and saw our 
ship, with the field to which we were 
fast, with great swiftness approaching 
towards the mountain; nor did there 
appear the smallest hope of escaping 
being crushed to atoms between it and 
the field. However, by veering out as 
much cable as we could, the ship got 
to such a distance, that the mountain 
passed through between us and the 
field. We all cried fervently to the 
Lord for speedy help in this most pe- 
rilous situation; for if we had but 
touched the mountain, we must have 
been instantly destroyed. One of our 
cables was broken, and we lost a grap- 
nel. The ship also sustained some da- 
mage. But we were now left to the 
mercy of the storm and current, both 
of which were violent ; and exposed 
likewise to the large fields of ice, 
which floated all around us, being 
from ten to twenty feet in thickness. 
The following night was dreadfully 
dark, the heavens covered with the 
blackest clouds, driven by a furious 
wind ; the roaring and the howling of 
the ice, as it moved along, the fields 
shoving and dashing against each 
other, was truly terrible. A fender 
was made of a large beam, suspended 
by ropes to the ship’s sides, to secure 
‘ner in some measure from the ice; but 
the ropes were soon cut by its sharp 
edges, and we lost the fender. Re- 
peated attempts were now made to 
make the ship again fast to some large 
field; and the second mate, a clever 
young man, fall of spirit and willing- 
ness, swung himself several times off, 
and upon such fields as approached 
us, endeavouring to fix a grapnel to 
them, but in vain, and we even lost 
another grapnel on this occasion. The 
storm indeed dispersed the ice, and 
made openings in several places; but 
eur situation was thereby rendered 
only still more alarming, for when the 
ship got into open water, her motion 
became more rapid by the er of 
the wind, and consequently blows 
she received from the iee more violent. 
Whenever therefore we perceived a 
field of ice through the gloom, towards 
which we were hurried, nothing 

peared more probable, than that the 
violence of the shock would determine 
our fate, and he attended with imme- 
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diate destruction of the vessel. Such 
shocks were repeated every five or 
ten minutes, and sometimes oftener, 
and the longer she remained exposed 
to the wind, the more violently she ran 
against the sharp edges and spits of 
the ice, not having any power to avoid 
them. After every stroke, we tried 
the pumps, whether we had sprung a 
leak ; but the Lord kept His hand over 
us, and preserved us in a manner al- 
most miraculous. In this awful situa- 
tion we offered up fervent prayers to 
Him, who alone is able to save, and 
besought Him, that if it were His di- 
vine will, that we should end our lives 
among the ice, He would, for the sake 
of his precious merits, soon take us 
home to Himself, nor let us die a mi- 
serable death with cold and hunger, 
floating about in this boisterous ocean. 

*¢ Jt is impossible to describe all the 
horrors of this eventful night, in which 
we expected every approaching ice- 
field to be fraught with death. We 
were full ten hours in this dreadful 
situation, till about six in the morning, 
when we were driven into open water, 
not far from the coast. We could 
hardly believe, that we had got clear 
of the ice ; allseemed as a dream. We 
now ventured to carry some sail, with 
aview to bear up against the wind. 
The ship had become leaky, and we 
were obliged to keep the pump a-going, 
with only about ten minutes rest at a 
time. Both the sailors and we were 
thereby so much exhausted, that when- 
ever any one sat down, he immediately 
fell asleep. 

‘* During the afternoon, the wind 
abated, and towards evening it fell 
calm. A thick mist ensued, which, 
however, soon dispersed, when we 
found ourselves near a high rock, to- 
wards which the current was fast carry- 
ing us. We were now in great danger 
of suffering shipwreck among the 
rocks, but by God’s mercy, the good 
management of our captain succeeded 
in steering clear of them; and after 
sunset the heavens were free from 
clouds. A magnificent north-light il- 
lumined the horizon, and as we were 
again among floating pieces of ice, its 
brightness enabled us to avoid them. 
I retired to rest, but after midnight 
was roused by the cracking noise 
made by the ice against the sides of 
the vessel. In an instant I was on 
deck, and found that we were forcing 
our way through a quantity of floating 





ice, out of which we soon got again 
into open water. The wind also turn- 
ed in our favour, and carried us swiftly 
forward towards the Hopedale shore. 
Every one on board was again in full 
expectation of soon reaching the end 
of our voyage, and ready to forget all 
former troubles. But alas, arriving at 
the same spot, from which we had been 
driven yesterday, we found our way 
anew blocked up with a vast quantity 
of ice. The wind also drove us ir- 
resistibly towards us. We were now 
in a great dilemma. If we went be- 
tween the islands, where the sea is 
full of sunken rocks, we were in 
danger of striking upon one of them 
and being instantly lost; again, if we 
ventured into the icc, it was doubtful 
whether the ship would bear manyxmore 
such shocks as she had received. At 
length the former measure was deter- 
mined on, as in case of any mishap, 
there might be some possibility of es- 
caping to shore. 

* On such occasions, it is seen how 
strongly the love of life operates. 
Having entered in among the islands, 
we found the sea more free from ice, 
and our hopes began to revive anew, 
till from the mast-head the passage to 
Hopedale was discovered to be en- 
tirely blocked ap. The weather turn- 
ed to fog and rain, and we soon 
perceived ourselves beset with ice 
mountains, which betrayed themselves 
through the mist by a white glare. We 
tacked against the wind between them 
and the rocks, the proximity of the lat- 
ter being known by breakers. 

“« In this situation we spent the 23d 
and 24th ; the weather continued rainy 
and cold ; we were in an unknown sea, 
among hidden dangers, and the r 
sailors without a dry shred upon them, 
and not able to get any rest, being un- 
der constant alarm, whenever any ex- 
traordinary noise was heard in the fog. 

“ 25th. The sky was clear, and we 
found ourselves nearly in the same 
place where we had spent the 22d, but 
alarge bay opening to view, we stéer- 
ed into it. 

“26th. The morning was fine, but our 
hearts were heavy. We were all filled 
with deep concern and sorrow, when we 
reflected on the continual disappoint- 
ments we experienced, and that while 
on this day our brethren and their Es- 
quimaux congregations were surround- 
ing the Lord’s table, and partaking of 
the Holy Sacrament; we were still de- 
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tained at sea, and prevented reaching 
their peaceable habitations, and join- 
ing in their devotions. We turned to 
the Lord our Saviour, with prayer for 
resignation to His holy will, and that 
we might be delivered from every kind 
of impatience, knowing that His ways 
are full of wisdom, and that we should 
find cause at length to praise Him for 
His goodness and mercy towards us, 
even under every afflictive dispensa- 
tion. He heard our prayers, and spoke 
peace to our troubled hearts. 

“27th. We discovered open water 
on the other side of the ice, and 
wind and weather being favourable, 
‘we penetrated through the ice, and got 
on well; but after all found the passage 
‘to Hopedale still choaked up. We 
were therefore obliged to keep tack- 
ing all night in a narrow channel. 

“ 28th. Having worked our way, by 
God's good providence, through some 
very heavy ice, and considering whe- 
ther we should again make fast to 
some large field; the dread of the ice 
seemed so forcibly to have possessed 
all our minds, that we resolved rather 
to endeavour to find an anchoring 

lace in an adjoining bay. The water, 
however, was so deep, that it was six 
in the morning before we could cast 
anchor in twenty-two fathoms. Being 
here defended against the wind, our 
ship’s company could enjoy some rest. 
In the afternoon, the mate went in the 
boat farther into the bay, to search 
for a better anchoring place, in which 
he suceeeded. Towards evening we 
anchored in it, but were closely pur- 
sued by floating ice, which soon beset 
us all around, and gave us little rest. 
Fearing that it might cut our cable, 
we strove by every means to turn it off. 

** 31st. I accompanied Brother Beck 
and the captain on shore. We climbed 
up the highest hill, from whence we 
could plainly see the Hopeland islands 
and hills, but also the sea yet filled 
with ice. We kindled a large fire, 
hoping that perhaps the Missionaries, 
or the Esquimaux, might thereby dis- 
cover our arrival. The island, on 
which we landed, was almost entirely 
covered with wood and brushwood of 
almost impenetrable thickness. The 
musquitoes troubled us much. 

“ August 2d. We saw a large black 
bear on shore, and set off after him 
with proper weapons, but he escaped 
into the wood. 

“ From the 3d to the Sth of August, 





a strong wind from the shore cleared 
the bay of ice; and on the 6th, the 
mate and Brother Korner, having 
climbed the highest hill, and-discover- 
ed open water towards Hopedale, came 
running back with the pleasing intel- 
ligence. But our frequent discourage- 
ments had rendered us so unbelieving, 
that it made but little impression upon 
us. We however set sail, and reached 
the entrance into the Hopedale islands. 
In the evening the wind turned against 
us; Our way was again choaked with 
ice, and we lay all night fastened to a 
large field, and spent the day following 
in tacking between the ice and the 
land. At night we made fast again, 
but ihe field breaking into five pieces, 
we were carried back to the southward 
by the current, and obliged to disen- 
gage ourselves from the fragment, and 
suffer the wind to drive us out to sea, 
As soon as it was light on the 8th, we 
used every exertion to get again with- 
in the Hopedale islands, which, at 
length, after much uncertainty, owing 
to variable winds, we effected, and cast 
anchor between eight and nine o’clock 
at the island Ukkalek, two hours sail 
from Hopedale. Here we were soon 
visited by Brother Stock and several 
Esquimaux. Words are too weak to 
describe the joy we felt on this occa- 
sion, and we spent the evening very 
happily together. On the 9th, about 
eight o’clock, we cast anchor at Hope- 
dale. In the words of the text ap- 
pointed for this day, we could say 
with truth and from experience, ‘* The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handy 
work.” Wonders of his power had 
been displayed before us, but also 
wonders of his mercy and truth.” 

N. B. The captain and mate report, 
that though for these three years past 
they have met with an unusual quan- 
lity of ice on the coast of Labrador, 
yet, in no year, since the beginning of 
the Mission, in 1769, has it appeared 
so dreadfully on the increase. The 
colour likewise of this year’s ice was 
different from that usually seen, and 
the size of the ice-mountains and 
thickness of the fields immense, with 
sand-stones embedded in them. Asa 
great part of the coast of Greenland, 
which for centuries has been choaked 
up with ice, apparently immoveable, 
has, by some revolution, been cleared, 
perhaps this may account for the great 
quantity alluded to. 
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POPOPPEOLPELOL POLES 


THE PRIDE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
Wo sty being raised to the dignity 
of Cardinal, in addition to his arch- 
bishopric and chancellorship, felt him- 
self superior to all spiritual control. 
and passed from place to place in all the 
pomp allowed by the Romish church. 
Indeed such was his ambition in this 
particular, that he selected two of the 
tallest priests in the kingdom, to bear 
his crosses before him. His house- 
hold consisted of a steward, who was 
in priest’s orders, a treasurer, who had 
the honour of knighthood, a comptrol- 
ler, an esquire, a confessor, a doctor in 
divinity, three marshals, three ushers 
of the hall, two almoners, and a num- 
ber of grooms. 

The officers of his kitchen were two 
clerks, a clerk comptroller, a surveyor 
of the dresser, a clerk of the spicery, 
two cooks, their assistants, and chil- 
dren, amounting to twelve individuals ; 
four scullions, two yeomen of the pan- 
try, and two paste-layers. The master 
cook who presided in the kitehen, 
wore a superb dress of velvet, or satin, 
and was decorated with a chain of 
gold ; he had six assistants, and two 
deputies. 

The larder had a. yeoman and 
groom; the scullery and buttery, an 
equal number of persons each; the 
ewry the same; the cellar three yeo- 
men, and three pages ; the chandery 
two yeomen, and the waifery two. 

The wardrobe of beds was superin- 
tended by a master, with twenty assist- 
ants; the laundry, a yeoman, a groom, 
and thirteen pages, two yeomen sur- 
veyors, and a groom surveyor; in the 
bakehouse, were two yeomen and 
grooms; in the wood-yard one, and a 
groom; two porters, two yeomen, and 
two grooms, waited at the gates. 

His barge had a yeoman; and for 
the care of his horses, there was a 
master, a clerk of the stables, a yeo- 
man of the stirrup, a farrier, a malt 
tour, and sixteen grooms, “ every one 
of them keeping four geldings.” 

For the purposes of state, he had 
two cross and two pillar bearers, for 
his great chamber; and the privy 
chamber was under the direction of a 
chamberlain, a vice-chamberlain, and 
two gentlemen ushers: six gentlemen 
waiters, and twelve others, were added 
to ten lords, who did not think them- 
selves dishonoured by attending the 
movements of the arrogant Cardinal ; 





each of those had two or three foot- 
men, and the Earl of Derby was fol- 
lowed by five. 

At meals, he had gentlemen carvers, 
and cupbearers; “ and of the Privy 
Chamber forty persons,” exclusive of 
six yeomen ushers, and eight grooms 
of his chamber, twelve doctors in di- 
vinity, a clerk of the closet, two secre- 
taries, and two clerks of his signet, 
besides four learned counsel. 

The attendants of his temporal office 
were, a riding clerk, a clerk of the 
crown, of the hanaper, and a chafer, 
and those of the cheque, and four run- 
ning footmen richly habited; a herald 
and serjeant at arms, a physician, an 
apothecary, an armourer, an instruc- 
tor of his wardrobe, a keeper of his 
chamber, a surveyor of York, and a 
clerk of the green cloth. 

The chapel of this establishment 
was most honourably appointed; and 
the ornaments of it were extremely 
grand and expensive. The service 
was performed by a dean, a man of 
eminence, a sub-dean, a repeater of 
the choir, a gospeller, an epistler of 
the singing theists, and a master of 
the children ; the vestry had a yeoman 
and two grooms. 

The gentleman who gave the sub- 
stance of the above account declares, 
that he had seen in procession forty- 
four crosses of one set, besides the 
superb candlesticks and other neces- 
sary ornaments ; and that the number 
of persons on the “ Cheque Roll” of 
the household was Eight HunpRep. 


GOING TO WESTMINSTER. 


When Cardinal Wolsey first issued 
from his Privy Chamber in term, he 
generally heard two masses in his 
chapel. Returning there, he inquired 
of his attendants whether themselves 
where ready, and had prepared the 
waiting and presence chambers? About 
eight o’clock he again left his private 
apartment, in the Cardinal’s habit of 
crimson taffeta, or crimson satin, with 
a scarlet pillion, and tippet of sable 
round his neck; bearing in his hand, 
as was his constant practice on those 
occasions, an orange deprived of its 
contents, and filled with a sponge im- 
pregnated with vinegar, &c. to pre- 
serve him from infection, when pass- 
ing through the crowds which his 
splendour or office attracted. 

A lord, or person of eminence, bore 
his hat; and another the great seal 
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before him: he then entered the pre- 
sence chamber, where his two crosses 
were in waiting, and a numerous 
levee of noblemen. The gentlemen 
ushers exclaimed, ‘‘ On, masters, be- 
fore, and make room for my lord!!!” 
who descended into the hall, preceded 
by a serjeant at arms with a silver 
mace, and two gentlemen with silver 
plates ; his mule covered with crimson 
velvet waited for him at the door of 
his palace; and being mounted, he 
followed his two crosses and two pil- 
lars, carried by persons on horseback, 
and was himself surrounded by four 
footmen, armed with pole-axes, and 
a considerable number of gentlemen 
of various ranks. 
Malcolm’s Anecdotes. 





Observations on Death. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I have often been struck with the man- 
ner in which Death is set forth by the 
Ministers or Clergymen of the quent 
day,—described as a King of Terrors, 
which, with other personalities, such 
as cruel, relentless, tyrannizing with 
resistless sway, &c. would lead one to 
suppose, that there certainly is a being 
whose business it is to hurl the darts of 
disease, and to bring poor mortals 
home. But as no thinking person can 
suppose this to be the case, I should 
conceive it would be highly advan- 
tageous to reason and religion, to give 
up this method of description, and 
have recourse to one more consonant 
to truth and scripture. 

As death is the dissolution of our 
compound nature, the separation of 
soul and body,—the spirit which 
God gave, takes its flight to the re- 
gions of immortality, and its earthly 
tabernacle is left to moulder in the 
dust. Would it not then be more 
congenial to truth and reason, in our 
descriptions of death, to say that the 
voice of our God had gone forth, say- 
ing, “ Set thy house in order, for thou 
shalt die, and not live.”—‘* Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return !” 

Why should the power which God 
asserts, in commanding his guilty 
creatures to the bar of his justice, be 
called tyranny? or, why should so 
many unseemly epithets in describing 
the call of a frail mortal into eternity, 





one 


by his Almighty Maker and God, be 
used? Why Divines make choice of 
this method of description, I cannot 
imagine ; but hoping that you will in- 
form me, if any reason can be given in 
its defence, I remain your's, 

A Constant Reaper. 


> <> 
EFFECT OF HOT WATER ON FLOWERS, 


Wuen these short-lived beauties, 
which decorate our rooms, begin to 
fade, place them in a vessel contain- 
ing scalding hot water, covering about 
one third part of their stems, where 
they must remain until the water has 
grown cold. By this time, the leaves, 
that had appeared drooping and lan- 
guishing but’ just before, will have re- 
covered their freshness, and will stand 
erect. In this state take them from 
the vessel, and after cutting off so 
much of the stems as had been injured 
by the heat, place the flowers again in 
fresh cold water, where for a consider- 
able time they will retain their reno- 
vated virtues. 
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Anecdote of her late Majesty. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—Amongst the many benevolent 
acts of the late Queen Charlotte, the 
following is known but to very few. It 
was communicated to me by a member 
of the family benefited by royal muni- 
ficence.— 

About six-and-twenty years ago, a 
distinguished merchant, in the city of 
London, became a bankrupt, through 
the failure of several houses in Ger- 
many, with which he was extensively 
connected. His wife, an amiable and 
accomplished woman, was known to 
have employed her time and talents in 
educating a very numerous family, 
which she continued to do with even 
increased exertion after their circum- 
stances were reduced. This became 
known to the Queen by general report; 
and having duly ascertained the fact, 
her Majesty settled four hundred 
pounds a year on this excellent wife 
and mother, which sum was regularly 
paid till the time of her decease. But 
the Queen did not feel that even by 
this liberal grant she had sufficiently 
shewn her approbation of domestic 
virtue: she interested the king, in fa- 
vour of the family; and he gave ap- 
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pointments to the sons ey grew 
up, from which they #f¥anced them- 
selves by their very superior talents. 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. M. Crate. 





INFORMATION BY SIGNS. 


Amonc the many differences between 
our own customs and those of the 
Orientals, few are more distinct than 
the opinions adopted by each, on the 
modes of conveying ideas. Accustom- 
ed to the free intercourse of conversa- 
tion, to the expression by words, of 
our thoughts as they rise within us, we 
relate every thing verbatim; and ex- 
cept a sentiment be openly convey- 
ed by speech, we attribute no blame 
to those who do not regard or under- 
stand it. On the same principle, the 
orders we give to our servants are di- 
rected to them in words,,and accord- 
ing to our words we expect their obe- 
dience: but the case is altogether dif- 
ferent in the East ; gravity and silence, 
especially before superiors, are there 
so highly esteemed as denoting re- 
spect, that many of the most im- 
portant orders which a master can 
give, or a servant receive, are commu- 
nicated in profound silence. This 
mode of behaviour is the basis of the 
representation adopted in the 123d 
Psalm, which, as itis but short, is here 
inserted entire: 
A SONG OF DEGREES. 
1 Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O thou that 
dweilest in the heavens ! 
2 Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto 
the hand of their masters, 

As the eyes of a maiden to the hand of her 

mistress : 

So our eyes wait upon the Lorp our God, 

until that he have mercy upon us. 
3 Have mercy upon us, O Lorn! have mercy 
upon us! 

For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 
4 Our soul is exceedingly filled with the scorn- 

ing of those who are at ease, 

And with the centempt of the proud ! 

An illustration of this part of scrip- 
ture, more happy than the following, 
can hardly be expected. I know, in- 
deed, that some have supposed the 
chastening fiand of the master, or mis- 
tress, to be that to which the servant 
attends ; but it should be noted, that 
the Psalmist is not complaining to the 
person who chastises him, but of the 
contempt and scorn, not strictly per- 
seeution, of the proud, &c. 





“ One can hardly imagine the re- 
spect, civility, and serious modesty, 
that is used among them (the Eastern 
Ladies) whenever they are visited by 
any one, as I have been informed by 
some ladies of the Franks, who have 
been with several. No nuns or no- 
vices pay more deference to their ab- 
bess or superior, than the maid slaves 
to their mistresses ; they are waited on, 
as are likewise their female visitors, 
with a surprising order and diligence, 
even at the least wink of the eye, or mo- 
tion of the fingers, and that in a man- 
ner not perceptible to strangers.” —Mo- 
TRAYE, vol. I. 249. 

“ Noboay appears on horseback but 
theGrand Seignior, in the second court, 
and they observe so respectful a silence, 
not only in the palace, when the Grand 
Seignior is in it, but in the court-yards, 
(notwithstanding the number of people 
who come there, especially into the 
first, where, generally, a number of 
servants wait for their masters, who 
are either at the Divan, or in some other 
part of the Seraglio), that, if a blind 
man should come in there, and he did 
not know that the most COURTLY way of 
speaking among the Turks, is in a low 
voice, and by sicns, like mutes, which 
are generally understood by them, he 
would believe it uninhabited. And Ihave 
heard them say, in reference to other 
nations, that two Franks, talking mere- 
ly of trifles, make much more noise 
than a hundred Turks in treating of 
affairs of consequence, in making a 
bargain ; and they add, in s 
against our manner of saluting, by 
pulling off our hats, and drawing our 
feet backward, that we seemed as if 
we were driving away the flies, and 
wiping our shoes ; and they extol their 
custom of putting their right-hand up- 
on their breast, and bowing a little, 
as much more natural and reasonable. 
When they salute a superior, they 
take the bottom of his caftan, or vest, 
that hangs down to his ankle, and 
bending down, they lift it about two 
feet, and kiss it—Morraye, Vol. I. 
p. 170. ; 

Baron pu Tort gives the following 
remarkable instance of the authority 
attending this mode of commanding, 
and of the use of significant motions :— 
“The customary ceremonies on these 
occasions were over, and Rocab (the 
new Vizier) continued to discourse fa- 
miliarly with the ambassador, when 
the Muzur-Aga, (or High Provost) 
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coming into the hall, and approaching 
the Pacha, whispered something in 
his ear; and we observed that all the 
answer he received from him was a 
slight horizontal motion with his hand ; 
after which, the Vizier, instantly re- 
suming an agreeable smile, continued 
the conversation for some time longer. 
We then left the hall of audience, and 
came to the foot of the great staircase, 
where we remounted our horses ; here, 
nine heads cut off, and placed in a row 
on the outside of the first gate, com- 
aes explained the siGn which the 
izier had made use of in our pre- 
sence.”—Vol I. page 30. 

These extracts prove, that not only 
in private and domestic concerns, but 
also in those of public importance, on 
occasions of life or death,4nferiors in 
the East do actually *‘ look to the hands 
of their superiors,” and receive orders 
from them. The Orientals have even 
a kind of language for the fingers, and, 
by various positions of them, they give 
silent orders to their domestics, who 
are watching to receive them. 

But this article has an aspect still 
more important, on a usage frequently 
alluded to in scripture, and regarded 
as nothing uncommon, although it ap- 
pears strange to us. No account of 
any such attendants on the court of 
Judea, as dumb men, or mutes, occurs 
in scripture, but it is certain that the 
Grand Seignior has a number of such 
persons; ‘‘ who,” says Knolles, p. 
1487, “ will understand any thing 
that shall be acted unto them by signs 
and gestures; and will themselves, by 
the gestures of their eyes, bodies, 
hands, and feet, deliver matters of great 
difficulty, to the great admiration of 
strangers.” 

From these and similar accounts, 
taken together, it may be inferred, 
that language by signs forms a com- 
mon and ordinary manner of directing 
in the East; that the most difficult 
matters are thus related; and very 
probably by means of the mutes, (in 
the Turkish Seraglio, especially,) mat- 
ters not always of the most agreeable 
nature, are communicated to person- 
ages whom they immediately concern, 
although they fill the most important 
stations. 

The result of the whole is, that when 
the Prophets under the Old Testa- 
ment, were divinely directed to act a 
portion of the information they had in 
charge to communicate to the people, 





they did little or nothing more than 
what was done every day, in the 
countries where they resided. Action, 
as a system of indication, was familiar 
to the spectators; and though calcu- 
lated to excite their curiosity and at- 
tention, yet it was not, by its novelty 
and singularity, either beyond their 
understanding, or beside their applica- 
tion of it to themselves, or to circum- 
stances; nor did it seem crazy to them, 
as it might to us, who are not accus- 
tomed to such a mode of communi- 
cating ideas. 

When Isaiah says, he and his chil- 
dren are for signs ;—when Jeremiah 
found his girdle marred, as a sign ;— 
when Ezekiel was a sign to the people, 
in not mourning for the dead, chap. 
xx. iv. in his removing into captivity, 
and digging through the wall, chap. 
xii.—these and similar actions, were 
not only well understood, but they had 
the advantage of being in ordinary use 
among the people to whom they were 
addressed.—Calmet's Dictionary of the 
Bible, Fragments first Hundred, No. 
XXIX. 

a 


ANSWER TO A QUERY. 


In our Number for September, col. 
669, a question was inserted, to which 
we flatter ourselves the following reply 
will be deemed satisfactory. 
Mr. EpiTor, 
Ir you think the following letter writ- 
ten by Dr. Johnson, which contains an 
account of the Authors of the different 
parts of the Ancient Universal History, 
worthy of insertion in the Imperial 
Magazine, it is at your service. 
I am, yours, &c. 


Hebden Bridge, near Ww.V. 
Halifax. 
A Letter F ony Dr. Johnson, dated 
ec. Gth, 1784, 


“The late learned Mr. Swinton of 
Oxford, having one day remarked, 
that one man (meaning, I suppose, no 
man but himself) could assign all the 
parts of the Ancient Universal His- 
tory to their proper Authors; at the 
request of Sir Robt. Chambers, or of 
myself, gave the account which, I now 
transmit to you in his own hand, being 
willing that of so great a work the 
history should be known, and that 
each writer should receive his due 
proportion of praise from posterity, 
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I recommend to you to preserve this 

scrap of literary intelligence in Mr. 

Swinton’s own hand, or to deposit it 

in the Museum, that the veracity of 

this account may never be doubted. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

SaML. JOHNSON. 

“ The History of the Carthaginians, 
Naumidians, Mauritanians, Gaetulians, 
Garamantes, Melanogaetuli, Nigritae, 
Cyranaica, Marmarica, the Regio Syr- 
tica, Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, In- 
dians, Chinese, Dissertation on the 
peopling of America, Dissertation on 
the Independency of the Arabs, by Mr. 
Swinton. The Cosmogony and a small 
part of the History immediately fol- 
lowing, by Mr. Sale. To the birth of 
Abraham chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 
History of the Jews, Gauls, Spaniards, 
and Xenophon’s retreat, by Mr. Psal- 
manazar. History of the Persian and 
Constantinopolitan Empire, by Dr. 
Campbell. History of the Romans, 
by Mr. Bower.” 

The original of the above letter, 
agreeably to Dr. Johnson’s desire, is 
deposited in the British Museum. It 
was also printed at the time it was 
sent, by the Dr.’s express desire, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, fol. 54, p. 892. 
—See the Literary Anecdotes of the 
18th Century, fol. 2, page 553, by J. 
Nichols. 

ene. coeeneeil 


REPLY TO A QUERY, ETC. 


Reply to a Query on the Food of John the 
Baptist, inserted No, 7, col. 667. 
Mr. Epiror, 
S1r,—In endeavouring to reply to your 
querist R. I shall do it as briefly as 
possible.— Both the vegetable and ani- 
mal locust are eatable ; only I believe 
the latter to be in more general 
use, it being light and easy of diges- 
tion. It appears from Scripture, that, 
under the Mosaic dispensation, ani- 
mal was in more general use than ve- 
getable food, and in Lev. xi. 22, the 
animal locust is expressly mentioned. 
“‘ Even these, of them ye may eat, the 
locust after his kind ;” while the word of 
God is comparatively silent on vege- 
table food. They on the vegetable 
side of the question assert, that honey 
is depend in trees; and, says Dr. 
A. Clarke, ‘ more particularly in the 
vegetable locust.’ I allow it; but let 
me remind my friends, that it is also 
deposited in rocks, see Deut. xxxii.13.; 
No. 9.—Vo . [. 








let them also remember the scarcity 
of trees in general, (as your inquirer 
R. observed,) and certainly of the 
greater scarcity of the vegetable lo- 
cust in particular. Isaiah seems to im- 
ply the great paucity of trees in the 
deserts, inchap. xli. 19; “I will plant 
in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah- 
tree, and the myrtle, and the oil-tree ; 
I will set in the desart the fir-tree, and 
the pine, and the box-tree together.” 
Iam, &e. ADOLESCENS. 

This short reply has given rise to 
another Query, which I should be very 
glad to have answered by any of your 
able correspondents. Goldsmith says, 
when speaking of the animal locust, 
‘They are caught in small nets pro- 
vided for that purpose. They (the 
Oriental nations) parch them over the 
fire in an earthen pan ; and when their 
wings and legs have fallen off, they 
turn reddish, of the colour of boiled 
shrimps. The natives of Barbary also 
eat them fried with salt, and they are 
said to taste like cray-fish.’ Did John 
eat them thus prepared or not? how 
had he the means of dressing them ? 
and are there any at the present time, 
who eat them unprepared?—are they 
then palatable ? 





QUERY ON AN EXPRESSION IN THE 
CHURCH SERVICE, 
Sir, 

Wuart is the reason of the frequent 
use of “ Glory be to the, &c.” and, “ As 
it was in the Beginning, &c.” in the 
Church service? and is it not frequently 
very inapplicable? 

ADOLESCENS. 





Query on Electricity. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Dr. Priestley, in his work on Electri- 
city, Vol. Il. page 26. under the ar- 
ticle ‘‘ Queries and Hints to promote 
farther discoveries in Electricity,” says, 
“ Dr. Franklin observed, that iron 
was corroded by being exposed to re- 
peated electric sparks. Must not this 
have been effected by some acid? 
What other marks are there of an 
acid in the electric fluid? May not its 
phosphoreal smell be reckoned one?” 
1 do not think that there has been any 
reply made to the above: if there has, 
you will oblige me by the information ; 
if not, the opinion of your correspond- 
ents would be much esteemed. 
EAgxt pare 
3H 
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Memoir of Mr. Smith, of Snitterfield, 
Warwickshire. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
It is with peculiar pleasure the be- 
liever medita‘es on the memory of the 
just, and often contemplates, with joy 
unspeakable, the blessedness of those 
who have died in the Lord. Here he 
views, as ina glass, the vanity of the 
world, the uncertainty of life, the 
nearness of eternity, the inestimable 
value of religion; and is thus power- 
fully stimulated to be a follower of 
those, who through faith and patience 
now inherit the promises. These are | 
important lessons, and when thus car- | 
ried to their practical results, promote | 
the happiness of all who attend to) 
them. Besides, the pious lives and 
triumphant deaths, which we hope to 
see frequently recorded on your pages, 
form a standing evidence of the di- 
vinity of the Scriptures, of the power | 
of divine grace, and of the riches of | 
infinite mercy. The following brief | 





and imperfect Memoir was under- | 
taken, with a desire to perpetuate the | 
memory of a dear departed friend, 


and with a hope of affording instruc- 
tion and encouragement to many who 
survive him. If convenient, an early 
insertion will greatly oblige, 
Dear Sir, your’s, &c. 

Mr. Richard Smith, eldest son of Ri- 
chard Smith, esq. of Snitterfield, a 
small villagein the county of Warwick, 
was born on the 30th of May, 1789. 
His childhood and youth were passed 
under the paternal roof. Of this early 
period, nothing particular is known; ‘ 
but as he advanced to the age of man- 
hood, he was remarked for his steady 
deportment, the early maturity of his 
understanding, and especially for his 
dutiful and affectionate behaviour to- 
wards his parents. His attendance 
with the family at the parish church, 
was regular and constant; and by the 
preventing grace of God, he was mer- 
cifally preserved from those crimes 
which too frequently attach to this pe- 
riod of life. But though it is believed 
that not a single individual could have 
truly charged him with acts of immora- 
lity ; yet, according to his own testi- 
mony, he continued destitute of the 
power of vital godliness, until he had 
attained the age of twenty-three. Oh! 





that mankind would at last attend to 


the plain declarations of Scripture on 
this momentous particular, and learn 
to distinguish between things so essen- 
tially different. 

In the year 1811, Mr. Smith under- 
took the superintendence of a farm be- 
longing to his father, and went to reside 
at Tiddington, a village contiguous to 
Stratford-on-Avon. Providence thus 
placed him near to a society of Chris- 
tian friends, with whom he aftewards 
took sweet counsel, and walked to the 
house of God in company. The fol- 
lowing particulars, which under God 
led to this delightful union, must not 
be omitted. The Rev. Mr. Frey having 
to pass through Stratford, had engaged 
to preach an occasional sermon: this 
was made public ; and Mr. Smith was 
induced, probably from mere curiosity, 


| for the first time in his life to enter a 


Dissenting Chapel. The text selected 
was Psalm Ixxxix. 15: “ Blessed is 
the people that know the joyful sound: 
they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of 
thy countenance.” Under this ser- 
mon, the Lord was graciously pleased 
to open his heart, as he did that of 
Lydia, to attend to the things which 
were spoken by his servant, and to re- 
ceive with meekness the word of life. 
Turned from darkness to light, he per- 
ceived his ignorance of the way of sal- 
vation through faith in a crucified Re- 
deemer, and from that time became an 
humble, sincere, and diligent inquirer 
after truth. Should not the pious and 
zealous ministers of the gospel, take 
encouragement from such cheering 
circumstances, to “‘ sow by all waters,” 
to “‘ be instant in season and out of 
season ;” at the same time remember- 
ing who has promised: “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

Our dear friend, now became a re- 
gular attendant on the ministry of the 
Rev. J. Stokes, then stated pastor of 
the Dissenting Church in Stratford. 
A divine power accompanied the word, 
and Mr. Smith’s profiting evidently ap- 
peared. The eyes of his understand- 
ing were opened, to discern the differ- 
ence between a mere educational be- 
lief of the doctrines of the Bible, which 
is ever cold and inert, and that holy 
operative principle of faith, which, 
working by love, removes guilt and 
impurity, overcomes the world, dis- 
arms death, and presents to the en- 
raptured soul the substantial glories of 
eternity. 
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Memoir of Mr. Smith. 


o a. 





The light which thus shone with 
clearness, was diligently followed. 
The truths of the gospel were, by the 
dear departed, received not merely as 
subjects on which he might occasion- 
ally speculate for the purposes of 
amusement ; they regulated the in- 
ductions of his mind, the decisions of 
his conscience, and were brought to 
bear with all their sacred energies on 
the movements of his affections. The 
result was, a deep and lasting con- 
viction of the total depravity of his na- 
ture, and of the absolute necessity of a 
personal and saving interest in the 
atonement. This he perceived was 
the only method by which he might 
escape from guilt and pollution, and 
secure a meetness for an inheritance 
amongst the saints in light. Hence, 
the sincere and ardent language of his 
soul now was, ‘ God be merciful to 
me, a sinner !” 

What a noble object is presented to 
the view, when we contemplate a young 
man, surrounded by the fascinating 
allurements of the world, possessed of 
every possible means of gratification, 
and kept in countenance by general 
example, breaking through every en- 
chantment ; buffeting the violence of 
temptation, and manfully repelling, 
both the treacherous smile, and lowr- 
ing frown, of an ungodly world. One 
might be ready to think, that such a 
person would command esteem and 
love from all who had the happiness of 
his acquaintance. But ah! ye fol- 
lowers of the despised Nazarene, 


“‘rmarvel not if the world hate you.” | 


The carnal mind is still enmity against 
God; and, as a natural consequence, 
“all who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus, must suffer persecution.” The 
trials of this nature with which Mr. 8. 
had to contend, were painful and se- 
vere: but the grace of God was suffi- 
ecient for him; and he was enabled, in 
the midst of opposition, to pursue his 
way with cheerful patience and chris- 
tian fortitude. Often would he speak 
of persecution as the portion of God’s 
children ; and remark, it was enough 
that the servant be as his Master, and 
the disciple as his Lord. He had sat 
down and deliberately counted the 
cost: he saw it was through much tri- 
bulation he must enter the kingdom. 
But none of these things moved him ; 
the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus his Lord, reconciled him 
to arising consequences, and the loss of 





all things. When first he attempted 
to escape out of Egypt, he calculated 
on the perils of the wilderness, and 
being determined to brave them, like 
another Caleb, “ followed the Lord 
fully.” He had learned to distinguish 
between the things which are seen, 
and temporal; and those which are 
not seen, and eternal. He then endea- 
voured to pursue them according te 
their appropriate value. Thus, “ for 
the joy that was set before him, he en- 
dured the cross ;” “choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season ; having respect to the recom- 
pense of the reward.” And when in 
the midst of difficulties, he ever found 

—— “ the living spring ‘ 

Of joys, divinely sweet, and ever new, 

A peace‘ul conscience, and a smiling heaven.” 

In the course of the summer, (the 

exact time is not known,) Mr. S. re- 
ceived much spiritual comfort and en- 
proms ne hearing Mr.Stokes, 
from John viii. 36: “If the Son, there- 
fore; shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.” His mind was now re- 
lieved from a burden of guilt and un- 
belief, and he enjoyed a happy mea- 
sure of that sweet and solid peace, 
which springs from a humble heart- 
felt appropriation of the pardoning 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus. The 
word, the ways, the house, and the 
people, of God, were now his delight; 
and from this memorable time, he 
walked under the light of the Divine 
countenance. 
Early in the following spring, (1814,) 
our dear friend was admitted a wel- 
come member into the Dissenting 
Church at Stratford. In this important 
step, his eye was single. Humbly de- 
siring in all things to adorn the doc- 
trine of God his Saviour, he felt it 
his duty to avail himself of all the spi- 
ritual helps which a kind Providence 
had afforded; nor could he ever su 
pose for a moment, that the mere cir- 
cumstance, of these helps being with- 
out the walls of the Establishment, 
could either deprive them of their effi- 
cacy, or justfy him in the neglect of 
them. Yet he invariably evidenced a 
spirit of meekness, forbearance, and 
love, towards others. Claiming for 
himself liberty of conscience, he wished 
every man to enjoy and exercise the 
same undoubted right. Where love 
to the Saviour was manifestly the pre- 
vailing principle of the heart, nanies 
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and party distinctions had with him 
but little weight. He could feelingly 
and consistently adopt the Apostle’s 
prayer: “‘ Peace be upon all them that 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

About this time, Mr. S. received an 
expostulatory letter from a minister of 
the Establishment. This was occasioned 
by his seceding from the national 
church. His own reply will best de- 
velop his views and principles. 

[To be continued.] 


Snees:! come 
Distinction between Awful and Sublime. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

AtLow me to inform you, that I have 
not only perused your recently pub- 
lished work with sensations of plea- 
sure, but with a mixture of improve- 
ment and delight, particularly so, from 
finding you admit Queries, which I 
consider one of the most rational 
sources of instruction to the human 
anind. 

Having passed, a short time since, 
(what I considered) a rational evening, 
where Biography, History, and Anec- 
dote, took precedence of that propen- 
sity to scandal, so ungenerously sup- 
posed to prevail amongst a female 
party, a brother officer of mine, (though 
there were only two gentlemen to six 
ladies,) after expatiating upon synony- 
mous expressions, asserted that Awful 
and Sublime were inseparable, though 
not synonymous. 

One young lady in particular, to 
whose sentiments I had listened with 
pleasure throughout the whole even- 
ing, modestly, yet decidedly, asserted 
she thought they differed in an emi- 
nent degree. 

A servant at the same moment an- 
nouncing supper upon the table, de- 
prived me of an intellectual, by substi- 
tuting a corporeal regale ; but as it was 
my good fortune to be seated by this 
fair caviller for proper distinctions, I 
conjured her to indulge me wiih that 
definition she was going to give the 
company, when so unseasonable an 
interruption took place. The mistress 
of the mansion, however, having re- 
quested one of the ladies to sing, har- 
mony superseded conversation for that 
night ; but upon accompanying my fair 
friend to the place of her destination, 
I entreated her to indulge me with her 
definition of the two expressions in 








black and white. Though our families 
had long been in the greatest intimacy, 
yet not having been more than three 
or four times in her company, I had 
the utmost difficulty in persuading her 
at once to oblige and gratify me, by 
leaving her definition with my sister, as 
I was under the necessity of leaving 
the neighbourhood at an early hour 
on the following day. 

Upon entering the breakfast-room 
on the following morning, I perceived 
a letter in an elegant female hand, 
addressed to me ; and when I reflected 
upon the short time which had been 
allowed the fair reasoner to define 
the distinction, it convinced me that 
her mind must possess great capa- 
bility; and being an enemy to those 
who wish to degrade the intellectual 
powers of females, I offer it to your 
inspection in the same form it was 
presented to me. 


A casual definition of the Distinction be- 
tween the terms AWFUL and SuBLIME. 


“ When I contempiate the starry 
Firmament, that admirable scene of 
wonder, and reflect upon the brilliant 
splendour of those myriads of hea- 
venly bodies which illuminate its way, 
(with the particular nature of which, 
we are but imperfectly acquainted,) my 
soul is impressed with ideas of its 
sublimity, and yields to sensations of 
admiration and delight! yet my feel- 
ings are unmixed with awe: no dread 
pervades them. My Creator, in this 
stupendous work, manifests Himself in 
effulgent beauty, and fills my heart 
with sensations of wonder, admiration, 
and delight! I am raised, as it were, 
to a communion with heavenly spirits; 
and this lower world, with all its plea- 
sures, pains, and follies, seems to va- 
nish from my sight ! 

‘** But how different are my emotions 
at the bare idea of Death! Terrible 
in its approach, Awful in its conse- 
quences; dread must ever be its 
concomitant, yet unaccompanied by 
that grandeur to which our ideas of 
sublimity are attached. His unerring 
stroke dissolves the union of soul and 
body, and ushers us into the presence 
uf the great Creator of the world, to 
receive that fiat which our deeds de- 
serve! His fatal shaft severs the 
bonds of affection, and separates the 
ties of blood, consigning our perish- 
able frames to moulder in the dust, 
whilst those forms which give rise to 
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so much vanity, become nutriment for 
worms to feed upon! 

“A sight like this, must doubtless 
be termed Awful, unaccompanied by 
any of those sensations which we ex- 
perience at beholding an. object which 
comes under the description of the 
Sublime. Many more instances might 
be adduced to enforce the distinction, 
were I allowed a sufficient portion of 
time ; but perhaps I have already in- 
curred the imputation of arrogance, 
for complying with a request so 
strongly urged last night.” 

I do not offer any apology, Mr. 
Editor, for submitting this specimen of 
the reflecting powers of an enlightened 


female to your inspection, though fully 


aware it was never intended to meet 
the publie eye; yet, should it so far 
meet your approbation as to be in- 
serted in your judicious publication, I 
shall endeavour to draw forth different 
opinions from the same young lady ; 
and beg leave to subscribe myself 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
Epwarp T——. 
London, Oct. 11, 1819. 
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CURIOUS INVENTION. 


Ir is a point much disputed, whether 
the numerous inventions, which fre- 
uate take place, tending to lessen the 

mand for manual labour, ought to 
be considered as a real advantage or 
disadvantage to the community inwhich 
they are cherished. When nations 
are placed in competition with each 
other, as commercial rivals, there can 
be no. doubt, that the advantages, in 
point-of trade, will be in favour of that 
community, in which manual labour 
has been most supplanted by the con- 
trivances of art. But unless the po- 
pulation of the country so benefited, 
can find employment in other depart- 
ments, the labouring poor may lan- 
guish in poverty, and pine in want, 
while the nation at large listens with 
complacency to the trumpet, which 
echoes with the sounds of its mecha- 
nical skill and commercial fame. 

That the inventive powers of genius 
should be carefully cherished, is a 
point on which two opinions can 
scarcely be expected: but in cases 
which will materially affect manual 
labour, and discharge on a sudden 
from employment large masses of the 
community ; prudence, justice, and hu- 
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manity dictate, for a season, a suspen- 
sion of all active operations, until new 
channels of employment shall be 
opened, and due preparations are 
made for all the changes which the 
effects of inventions may introduce. 
It will readily be allowed, that if on 
any occasion the interposition of 
power could prevent an enlightened 
and fortunate individual from enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his ingenuity, no sti- 
mulus would be ,held out to excite 
genius to action. But to obviate this 
inconveniency, under given circum- 
stances, the State might amply reward 
successful ingenuity; even while it 
suspended for a season the operations 
of a power which would prove injurious, 
if not ruinous, to the artisan, the me- 
chanic, the handicraft, and the labour- 
ing classes of society. 

It has been recorded as an histori- 
cal anecdote, that shortly after the art 
of printing was discovered, and was 
gaining an establishment among the 
nations of Europe, a Jew, who was a 
famous Dutch printer, carried some 
presses, together with type, and the ne- 
cessary apparatus, to Constantinople, 
intending to introduce printing into 
that city. The Grand Vizier, however, 
on being informed of his business and 
design, ordered him immediately to be 
hanged ; declaring that this would be a 
less act of cruelty, than if he should 
permit one man to enrich himself, by 
taking away the bread from eleven 
thousand scribes, who gained their liy- 
ing by their pens. 

We read in the gospel of St. John, 
chap. xix. 23. that when the soldiers 
had crucified Jesus, they took his gar- 
ments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also his coat: “ now 
the coat,” we are informed, “‘ was with 
out seam, woven from the top through- 
out.” Calmet in his Dictionary of the 
Bible observes, that “ this passage has 
set many a mechanical head at work to 
invent a loom in which such an article 
might be completed ; and that a good 
plate of one may be seen in Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia.” Calmet has also 
given a drawing of such a loom, with a 
person working at it; but the appara- 
tus by no means exhibits such marks 
of ingenuity as appear to be necessary 
to produce such an article as the fol- 
lowing :— 

A SHIRT WITHOUT A SEAM. 

We have been informed that an in- 

genious linen-weaver in Ireland. named 
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Thomas Hall, has contrived a machine 
in which he has woven a shirt, and 
given it completion without either re- 
quiring a needle or introducing a seam. 
The cloth of which it is made, is said 
to be very neatly and accurately ga- 
thered at the neck, shoulders, and 
wrists; and, what seems still more re- 
markable is, that the neck and wrist- 
bands are doubled and stitched. On 
each side of the breast he has intro- 
duced a regular selvage, and the shoul- 
der-straps and gussets correspond with 
the wrists, being as neatly stitched 
as if the stitching had been the work 
of the most expert sempstress. This 
shirt is said to have been inspected 
carefully by many gentlemen in the 
linen trade; and, it is added, that all 
of them are perfectly satisfied it is ex- 
clusively the production of the loom. 





INTERESTING ANECDOTE, 


Tue Rev. John Heckewelder, of Beth- 
lehem, published a history of the 
manners and customs of the Indians of 
Pennsylvania, from which the follow- 
ing Anecdote has been extracted,which 
I think cannot but gratify your readers. 

‘ Seating myself once upon a log, by 
the side of an Indian, who was rest- 
ing himself there, being at that time 
actively employed in fencing in his 
corn-field, I observed to him, that he 
must be very fond of working, as I 
never saw him idling away his time, as 
is so common with the Indians. The 
answer he returned, made a very great 
impression on my mind. I have re- 
membered it ever since, and I shall 
try to relate it as nearly in his own 
words as possible.’ 

“« My Friend,” said he, “ the fishes 
in the water, and the birds in the air, 
and on the earth, have taught me to 
work :—by their examples, I have been 
convinced of the necessity of labour 
and industry. When I was a young 
man, I loitered about a good deal, do- 
ing nothing, just like the other Indians, 
who say, that working is only for 
whites and negroes, and that the In- 
dians have been ordained for other 
purposes, to hunt the deer, and catch 
the beaver, otter, raccoon, and such 
other animals. But it one day so hap- 
pened, that while hunting, I came to 
the bank of the Susquehannah, and 
having sat myself down near the 
water’s edge to rest a little, and cast- 
ing my eye on the water, I was forci- 
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bly struck, when I observed with what 
industry the Meechgalingus* heaped 
small stones together, to make secure 
places for their spawn; and all this 
labour they did with their mouth and 
body, without hands! 

“* Astonished, as well as diverted, I 
lighted my pipe, sat awhile smoking 
and looking on, when presently a little 
bird not far from me, raised a song, 
which enticed me to look that way; 
while I was trying to distinguish who 
the songster was, and catch it with my 
eyes, its mate, with as much grass as 
it could hold in its bill, passed close 
by me, and flew into a bush, where I 
perceived them together, busily em- 
ployed in building their nests, and 
singing as their work went on. I en- 
tirely forgot that I was hunting, in 
order to contemplate the objects I had 
before me. I saw the birds in the air, 
and the fishes in the water, working 
diligently and cheerfully, and all this 
without hands. I thought it was 
strange, and I became lost in wonder. 
I looked at myself, and saw two long 
arms, provided with hands and fingers, 
and with joints that might be opened 
and shutat pleasure. I could, whenI 
pleased, take up any thing with these 
hands, hold it fast, or let it loose, and 
carry it along with me. When I 
walked, I observed, moreover, that I 
had a strong body, capable of bearing 
fatigue, and supported by two stout 
legs, with which I could climb to the 
top of the highest mountain, and de- 
scend at pleasure into the valleys. 

“« And is it possible, (said I,) thata 
being so wonderfully formed as I am, 
was created to live in idleness ; while 
the birds, which have no hands, and no- 
thing but their little bills to help them, 
work with cheerfulness, and without 
being told to do so? Has then the 
great Creator of man, and of all living 
creatures, given me all these limbs for 
no purpose? It cannot be: I will try 
to go to work. I did so, and went 
away from the village to a spot of good 
land; where I built a cabin, enclosed 
ground, sowed corn, and raised cattle. 
Ever since that time I have enjoyed a 
good appetite, and sound sleep: while 
the others spend their nights in dan- 
eing, and are suffering with hunger, I 
live in plenty ; [keep horses, cows,hogs, 
and fowls. I am happy. See, my 
friend; the birds and fishes have 





* The Sunfish. 
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brought me to reflection, and taught 
me to work !” 
A.W. K. 
A. S——r. 
From the Baltimore Federal. 
Gazette, 29th July, 1819. 
“ Thus man his sov’reign duty learns, in this 
“ Material picture of reflection.” 
tenes: odeaaeil 
Observations on Possessive Cases. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
THE great variety of subscriptions to 
letters by your correspondents has led 
me to the following remarks :-— 

All the different ways of spelling the 
plural possessive of the pronoun thou, 
cannot be right; thus, yours, your’s, 
yours’. The first is that given in our 
grammars. The adjective pronoun 
your admits of no variation of case ; 
and the nominative of your’s is your. 
If we are to follow the general rule of 
forming the possessive case, it should 
be you’s. possessive in use is 
therefore irregular, and should be 
spelled yours. The third mode, yours’, 
is still more exceptionable, because it 
supposes (according to the rule for 
forming plural possessives) the nomi- 
native to be yours. 

Again, there is as great variety in the 
eneral forms of subscription, thus: 
am yours.— I amyours, §c.—I am, Sir, 
ours.—I am, Sir, yours, 4c.—Iam, Mr. 

Paitor, ours: and so forth, Yours, 
must refer either to aa antecedent or 
a consequent, expressed or under- 
stood. Generally, it refers to an an- 
tecedent expressed. Thus, I am, dear 
friend, yours. sincerely: i.e. your sin- 
cere friend.—Let us try the above ex- 
pressions. J am yours. Here there is 
no antecedent or consequent express- 
ed, and therefore the phrase means 
nothing. Yours, &c. is still worse. I am, 
Sir, yours, means, I am Sir, your Sir: 
&c. makes it more ridiculous. J am, 
Mr. Editor, yours, means your Editor. 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your Correspondent, 
Aberdeen, 21st Sept. 1819. 


ee 
ON THE DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO 
HELL. 
Wells, Norfolk, Sept. 15, 1819. 
Mara. Epiror, 

Ir you should have received no more 
satisfactory answer to “‘ A Searcher’s” 
inquiry respecting the Christ’s descent 
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into Hell, (Magazine, No. 5.) which 
forms an article in the Creeds called 
the Apostles’ and the Athanasian, I 
shall be obliged by your inserting the 
following.— 

When the Christ is said to have de- 
scended into Hell, it must not be sup- 
posed, that the expression has any re- 
ference to the place of punishment. 
“ Hell,” in these places, must be under- 
stood of that invisible world, to which 
the souls of men depart, after they 
quit the bodies to which they have 
been united, and where they remain 
until the day of judgment. It is very 
probable, that the doctrine of the 
Christ’s descent into Hell, is taken 
from that passage in the 16th Psalm, 
which St. Peter (Acts xi.) applies to 
Jesus, “‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in Hell;” i.e. as the Greek (the ori- 
ginal language) has it, in “ ‘ady<,” 
Hades. Now this word “‘a3nc,” which 
in our translation is rendered “ Hell,” 
and which occurs * eleven times in the 
New Testament, and is very frequently 
used in the Septuagint translation of 
the Old, never signifies the place to 
which the wicked are to be consigned 
after the day of judgment, but either 
simply the grave, when speaking of the 
body, or the place appointed for the 
common reception of departed souls, 
in the intermediate time between death 
and the general resurrection. “dy,” 
i.e. “a place unseen,” (derived from 
a, not, and ide», to see,) might indeed 
be used, without impropriety, to ex- 
press the place of punishment; for the 
places of punishment, and of reward, 
are equally in “ “ays,” i.e. in different 
regions of it; but it is very observable, 
that when the writers of the New Tes- 
tament speak of the place of punish- 
ment, they use + “ ysena,” and some- 
times { “yeewre re avgos:” added to 
which, Homer, Hesiod, Plato, and 
other ancient Greek writers, use not 
“ “adns,” but “ Taglagos,” to express 
what they considered the place of pu- 
nishment for the wicked. It appears, 
then, that the word “ Hell,” which is 
always understood by us of the place 
of punishment, is a very inaccurate 





* Matt. xi. 23.—xvi. 18.—Luke x. 15,— 
xvi. 23.—Acts xi. 27 & 31.—1 Cor, xv. 55,—~ 
Rev. i. 18.—vi. 8.—xx. 13. & 14. 

t Matt. v. 29 & 50.—x. 28.—xxiii. 15. & 
33.— Mark ix. 43. & 45.—Luke xii. 5.— James 
ii. 6. 

t Matt. v. 2.—xviii, 9.—Meark ix. 47. 
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translation of the word “ ‘adn; ;” and 
it is much to be lamented, that so im- 
proper, at any rate so unequivocal, a 
word, should be used in our confession 
of faith, Unlearned Christians can 
put no other construction upon it, than 
what they are continually hearing ap- 
plied to it from the pulpit; and even 
too many, without doubt, far above the 
common class, understand it in no 
other sense. 

If it be not going beyond the limits 
which you allow to articles of this de- 
scription, I should wish to say a few 
words in defence of the doctrine in 
question. That the Christ “‘ descended 
into Hell,” is not indeed expressly as- 
serted by any one of the Evangelists ; 
but they all relate, that He expired on 
the cross: as, then, there must have 
been a separation of his soul and body, 
as his soul could neither have been ex- 
tinct, nor in a dormant state, and as 
it did not re-animate his body until the 
third day, it must have been some- 
where during that interval; and we 
may reasonably infer, that he “ de- 
scended into Hell ;” i.e. that his soul 
went to the common abode of spirits, 
who were waiting for the general re- 
surrection : indeed, our Lord’s address 
to the thief upon the cross, ‘‘ To-day 
thou shalt be with me in paradise,” 
is no small proof of the truth of this 
doctrine. Bishop Tomline says, that 
this doctrine of the Christ’s descent 
into Hell, was first introduced into 
Creeds, for the purpose of declaring 
the actual separation between the soul 
and body of our Lord, in opposition to 
those heretics, who asserted, that the 
crucifixion produced only a trance, or 
deliquium, and that the Christ did not 


really suffer death. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CLERICcUS, 





On the Descent of Christ into Hell. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

In reply to the inquiry of your corre- 
spondent, A SEARCHER, respecting the 
meaning of the word Hell, in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and that of St. Athan- 
asius, he may rest perfectly assured, 
that it does not mean there, the place 
appointed for the final punishment of 
the wicked. Whenever thatis spoken 
of in the New Testament, the word 
Heil in the original, is always Gehen- 





na; but, when only the state of the 
dead in general is meant, it is always 
expressed by the word Hades, which, 
though it is rendered by the same 
word, Hell, yet signifies only the in- 
visible state, or the state of the dead 
in general. St. Peter, in the 2d chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
27th and 3lst verses, speaking of our 
Blessed Saviour’s soul being not left 
in Hell, uses this word.—In one of my 
bibles, printed in the year 1599, it is 
rendered the grave in both those pas- 
sages; and it is extraordinary that so 
obvious a translation should not have 
been continued. 

Iam, yours, &c. CHRISTIANUS. 
Birmingham, Aug. 20, 1819. 





ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DUKE OF 
QUEENSBERRY, 


Not generally known, and, as far as I 
know, never before published.—W. L. 


A labouring man, in one of the exten- 
sive breweries in London, happened 
by some accident to fall into a pan of 
boiling liquor, and was not missed 
until some of the workmen discovered 
something floating on the surface, 
which, upon examination, proved to 
be the fragments of a human body. 
Search was instantly made, and the 
bones of the unfortunate man were 
found at the bottom of the pan, as 
clean as if they had been scraped with 
a knife. These being carefully col- 
lected together, were conveyed home 
to his disconsolate widow, then in an 
advanced state of pregnancy. The 
shock was so great, that she was im- 
mediately taken in labour, and deliver- 
ed of twins, making in all a family of 
thirteen, without any means of sup- 
port. A petition was drawn up, and 
presented to the Duke of Queensberry, 
who then resided at one of his places 
of abode on the banks of the Thames. 
His Grace being struck with the me- 
lancholy circumstance, seemed to pe- 
ruse the paper with deep attention; 
and, with tears in his eyes, calling for 
pen and ink, subscribed his name for 
One Thousand Pounds! Such an in- 
stance of almost unparalleled genero- 
sity, was soon followed by handsome 
subscriptions from others: a commit- 
tee was formed ; the widow received a 
decent allowance for life ; the children 
were well educated ; and, at the death 
of the mother, the remaining money 
was equally divided among them. 
2 
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A DISSERTATION ON GEOLOGY. 
[Continued from col. 780.] 

Or all the rocks which I have men- 
tioned, the granite is the most ancient ; 
it is therefore the foundation of the 
rest. But although it lies beneath 
every other rock, its summit towers 
above them all. The second rock rests 
on the first, the third on the second, 
the fourth on the third, and so on. 
Almost all of the primitive, the tran- 
sition, and the flztz rocks, are strati- 
fied. A rock is said to be stratified, 
when it is divided by parallel seams 
into masses, of which the length and 
breadth are much greater than the 
thickness. These extended, or tabu- 
lar masses, are called strata. In the 
more ancient formations, they are from 
four to six feet in thickness; but in 
the more recent, their thickness is less 
considerable. The strata of the primi- 
tive and transition rocks are either 
vertical or inclined. In the fletz, they 
are horizontal, as the name implies. 
Cuvier thinks, that all strata must ori- 
ginally have been formed in a horizon- 
tal position, and that the vertical and 
inclined strata have been thrast up at 
a subsequent period by some violent 
commotion. Jameson thinks, that they 
were formed in their present situation ; 
but, with due deference, I must say, 
that the former opinion appears most 
robable. All the rocky strata were 
ormed separately, by regular succes- 
sive depositions. They were formed 
in the bosom of the ocean; and it ap- 
pears, that in general they were pro- 
duced by a calm and gradual operation. 
Tn a few cases, however, there appears 
to have been a sudden rising and a 
violent swelling of the waters ; and in 
one or two instances, formations seem 
to have originated from frésh water. 
The alluvial rocks, or rather, the allu- 
vial soils, were formed, not in the 
ocean, but on dry land. They have 
generally been produced by sudden 
and violent inundations, sometimes of 
the sea, sometimes of rivers. 

*Almost all the transition and fletz 
strata, and almost all the alluvial soils, 
abound with shells in a petrified state ; 
and the bones of animals, in a state of 
petrifaction, are found in some of 


them. Now, as all the strata were 
produced by separate successive depo- 
sitions, it is manifest, that the shells 
which are found in any particular stra- 
tum must have belonged to the fishes 
which existed when that icular 
stratum was deposited. It is equally 
eae that ged bones of 
quadrupeds, which are found in an 
articular alfvial soll, tanst have be, 
onged to the fishes which inhabited 
the water, or to the quadrupeds which 
lived on the earth, at the period when 
the deluge which destroyed them hap- 
pened. We are thus enabled to ascer- 
tain the precise order in which all 
these animals have existed, and con- 
sequently the precise order in which 
they were created. By a careful ex- 
amination of the earth’s contents, we 
are enabled to settle that most import- 
ant question: whether Moses was di- 
vinely inspired, or whether he was an 
artful, though an ignorant, impostor? 

In almost every part of Europe, and 
in several parts of America, the strata 
of the earth have now been explored 
with more or less accuracy. But in 
Germany, France, and England, they 
have been subjected to the most care- 
ful investigation, the most elaborate 
research, and the most rigid scrutiny : 
in Germany, by the immortal Werner ; 
in France, by the illustrious Cuvier ; 
in England, by the indefatigable Farey 
and the ingenious Parkinson.—The 
result has been, that wherever an 
accurate knowledge of facts could be 
obtained, the most exact agreement 
between the words of Moses and the 
phenomena of nature was discovered. 
—RHallelujah! 

O ye, who, ignorant of all sciences 
save only the knowledge of Christ, 
have believed the Bible in the simpli- 
city of your hearts, how must ye po 
with holy rapture, on being informed 
of an event like this! ye required no 
other proof than the still small voice 
of the enlightening Spirit: yet, me- 
thinks it must be grateful to you to 
reflect, that philosophy hath demon- 
strated what faith admitted. 

We learn from the observations of 
Farey and of Parkinson, that in the 
lowest stratum, in which fossil shells + 
are found, coal is also discovered. 





* The primitive rocks contain no organic 
remains, 
t T am informed by an eminent Mineralogist, 
that Parkinson has committed a mistake in the 
No. 9.—VoL. I. 





application of this fact; for the coal which 

Werner found is not a vegetable production, 

but is evidently a mineral substance. If this 

be true, we are certainly deprived of the 
31 
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Parkinson, in his “‘ Organic Remains,” 
has argued with great strength and 
clearness to prove, that coal is formed 
from vegetable matter in a state of 
bituminization. The vegetable matter 
must consequently be older than the 
coal which is produced fromit. But 
coal is coeval with the most ancient 
fishes. It follows, that the first vege- 
table matter was anterior to the first | 
fishes. Moreover, we are informed | 
that Werner himself ascertained that | 
coal is of still greater antiquity ; that 
it is even found along with the por- 
phyry and greenstone, which are 
among the primitive formations. Now, 
we have the most positive proof, that 
there were no living beings on our | 
globe when the primitive rocks were 
formed. We may therefore consider 
it as a fact indisputable, that vegeta- 
bles were created before the produc- 
tion of any living creatures. If we 
gradually ascend from the lowest stra- 
tum, which contains any fossil remains, 
we shall pass through a long succes- 
sion of strata, which contain an infini- 
tude of shells both testaceous and | 
crustaceous, and some bones of the 
larger kinds of fish: but not a single | 
bone of any land animal can be dis- | 
cerned among them. We have, there- | 
fore, the clearest evidence, that fishes 
existed in the sea at a period when the 
earth was almost entirely covered with | 
water, and land animals could not 
exist upon its surface. But when, in 
our journey upwards, we arrive at the 
newest of the flatz formations, we dis- 
cover the remains of terrestrial ani- 
mals. When we ascend still higher, 
and reach the alluvial beds, we find | 
the mineralized bones of land animals 
in greater quantities—But, oh! how 








| 
means of proving that trees and other plants | 


were produced before any animals began to | 
exist. Still, however, it is apparent that coal, 
and consequently that vegetables, existed 
before the creation of the greater number of 
fishes; and that no animals whatever preceded 
them, excepting zouphytes and fishes of the 
testaceous kind. Now, the Hebrew terms, in 
which Moses describes the creation of fishes, 
plainly shew us, that he speaks of such fishes 
only as are loco-motive. But as zoophytes 
and testaceous fishes are not loco-motive, they 
must have commenced their existence at some 
other period. This is not my criticism, but 
the criticism of an ingenious writer in Tilloch’s 
Philosophical Magazine. It stiould also be 
observed, that trees and other plants way, at 


| question. 





an early period, have flourished upon some of 
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striking is the fact, how wonderful the 
consideration, that amid the unnum- 
bered bones that have been discovered 
in England, in France, in Europe, in 
the world, not a single human bone has 


been found in a fossil state. I repeat 
it: not a single trace, not a solitary 
vestige, of petrified human bones has 
ever been discovered.*—It was once 
imagined, that some bones which had 
been brought from Gibraltar were hu- 
man; but the famous John Hunter 
pronounced them to be the bones of 
ruminating animals; and in this he 
has been confirmed by Cuvier. Spal- 
lanzani believed, that the bones which 


| he brought from the island of Cerigo 


were human; but he was refuted by 
Blumenbach, even before the time of 
Cuvier. This great, this unrivalled 
anatomist, has at length settled the 
He has positively affirmed, 
that no human bone in a fossil state 
has yet been discovered.—It may, 
perhaps, be objected, that the quadru- 
peds which Cuvier found in the gyp- 
sum quarries round Paris were con- 
fined to a small spot; and conse- 
quently, that it is not so very extraor- 
dinary that no human relics should be 
found among them.—But this objec- 
tion will not apply to the alluvial beds. 
Some of these alluvial formations, and 
the animals which they contain, are 
very widely extended. The fossil ele- 
phants, for instance, have been found 
in almost every country, from one 
extremity of Europe to the other; and 
they have been found even in America. 
We have therefore great reason to 
conclude, that land animals lived 
upon the earth at a period when the 
human race were not in existence. 
Behold, then, the order of creation, 








the primitive rocks, although we have not the 
means of ascertaining their existence. 


* It is an opinion of the vulgar, that the 
fragment of a human skeleton, found at Gua- 
daloupe, and now in the British Museum, is 
really petrified. But men of science speak a 
very different language: they tell us, that it is 
not a petrifaction, but only an incrustation. 
With regard to its antiquity, nothing can be 
pronounced ; for the sandstone, in which it 
was imbedded, is capable of being converted 
in a few years from loose sand into solid stone. 
I must not omit to add, on the authority of 
Jameson, that Sir Humphrey Davy ascer- 
tained that it still retains some of its animal 
matter, and all, or nearly all, its phosphate 
of lime. 
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with respect to this earth and to its 
inhabitants. You may read it in the 
book of nature as distinctly as in the 
page of Revelation. At first, the earth 
was covered by an accumulation of 
waters. At length, dry land appeared, 
and vegetation commenced. After- 
wards, the series of animated beings 
arose :—the aquatic tribes ;—the land 
animals ;—the human race.—This we 
have received on the authority of 
Scripture. This we have long known 
to be the account of Moses. This we 
now know to be matter of fact.— 
Hallelujah ! 

But here it may be remarked, that 
Moses speaks of the birds as having 
been created together with, or at least 
immediately after, the fishes; and it 
may be asked, what is the decision of 
Geology herein?—I answer, that on 
this point the study of Geology has 
not yet afforded the smallest light. 
The fossil remains of birds are very 
rare.* It appears, that they first occur 
in those formations which contain the 
most ancient beasts. Now, these 
birds may have been formed at the 
same time as the beasts, or they may 
have been formed a little before; we 
eannot ascertain which. In this case, 
therefore, the study of Geology has 
neither confirmed nor weakened the 
authority of Moses. If, however, we 
may argue from analogy, it is reason- 
able to infer, that could we gain any 
positive knowledge on the subject, we 
should find a perfect correspondence 
between the assertion of Moses and 
the fact in question. 

Having shewn that in several im- 
portant points, a correct study of 
nature corroborates the Scriptures, I 
approach to the most difficult part of 
the task which I have undertaken. 
I am aware, that although the system 
which I have laid down does generally 
harmonize with the Bible, it does yet 
appear in some respects to be at vari- 
ance. I am aware that objections 


may be started, both by the Christian 
and the Infidel. Several have passed 
through my own mind. Some are so 
obvious, that they must strike every 
person who is capable of thinking. 
I shall therefore set down all the 
objections which have presented them- 
selves to my mind, if I can recollect 
them all, and I shall place them in the 
strongest light possible. To each of 
the objections I shall subjoin the best 
answer which I am able to give.— 
If I be in error, may God pardon me, 
for Christ’s sake: but if truth be on 
my side, may I be enabled to plead 
with power, and may my cause be 
gained! May it be imprest with the 
seal of God, and registered in the 
courts of Heaven! . 
Objection I.—Moses tells us in the 
most plain and simple language, that 
the work of creation occupied six days. 
That these are common natural days 
is evident, not only from the tenor of 
the first chapter of Genesis, but also 
from the manner in which they are 
referred to and applied in the fourth 
commandment. But if the crust of the 
earth was really formed in the manner 
you have described, and if there were 
so many successive generations both 
of fishes and of beasts before the form- 
ation of man, it is evident that the 
term day must be understood figura- 
tively. From both, or from either of 
these reasons, it is manifest that the 
work of creation must have occupied 
an immense portion of time. 
Answer.—To the above charge I 
must plead guilty. Yes, itis evident 
from both, or from either of the above- 
mentioned causes, that the creation 
must have comprised a period of many 
years, perhaps of many ages. The 
fact is too plain, too glaring. It is in 
vain to deny it. But let the hardened 
infidel suspend his judgment, before 
he condemn the Scripture account as 
unphilosophical; and let the sincere 
but bigoted Christian pause, before 





* Two reasons may be offered, to account 
for the non-appearance of the petrified remains 
of birds. Firstly ; their bones are much more 
slight and perishable than the bones of qua- 
drupeds. Secondly; they possess the means 
of escaping, at least for a time, the ravages of 
a violent inundation. 

T hail the present opportunity of answering 
avery ignorant, and of course a very self- 
sufficient writer, who endeavours to account 
for the absence, or at least the paucity, of 








human relics, He intimates, that the im. 
mense masses of bone which we find entombed 
in solid rocks may well have been preserved ; 
but that the bones of man being small and 
slender, have naturally perished. It js really 
strange, that such a reason should be proffered 
by a man who is not unacquainted with the 
works of Cuvier. He might have Jearnt from 
him, that the bones of animals haye been pre- 
served, which are as small as those of a Tat; 
yea, as small as those of a field mouse, 
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he reject as false what men of science 
know to be true. I entreat both the 
one and the other to hear me patiently 
and dispassionately.—In every part 
of the Sacred Writings, figures and 
images are admitted ; but in the pro- 
phetic writings, they are particularly 
conspicuous. It is well known to 
those who have studied these books, 
that in the prophetic language a day is 
put for a year. You will reply, that 
in the first chapter of Genesis there is 
no such thing as prophecy. I grant 
it; but I now proceed to shew you, 
that in many parts of Scripture which 
are not prophetical, the term day is 
employed with equal and even greater 
latitude. Christ once discoursing with 
the Jews said, “ Abraham saw my 
day, and was glad.” The word day 
here refers either to the whole period 
of his sojourning on earth, or to the 
time of his public ministry. If we 
even restrict it to the latter, we shall 
be able to shew that Christ used the 
term day to denote three years and a 
half. In the sixth verse of the ninety- 
fifth Psalm we read, “‘ In the day of 
temptation, in the wilderness.” It is 
clear, both from the end of this verse 
and from the beginning of the eighth, 
that the sacred poet is speaking of the 
forty years which the Israelites passed 
in the desart. Here, then, a day 
stands for forty years. The prophet 
Malachi calls the Christian dispensa- 
tion, “ the day.” Now we know that 
this day has already occupied the space 
of nearly two thousand years. Christ 
and the Apostles speak repeatedly of 
the day of judgment. It is also called 
the last day, the day of the Lord, the 
day of Christ, &c. No person who 
thinks upon the subject can imagine, 
that the important, various, and com- 
plicated business which is to be trans- 
acted at that awful period, will really 
be hurried over in a few short hours. 
I shall next notice that remarkable 
passage wherein St. Peter declares, 
“ that one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years.” It were easy to mul- 
tiply quotations, for the purpose of 
shewing that no word in the whole 
Scripture is used more variously and 
indefinitely than the word day: but I 
shall content myself with pointing out 
one more. In the fourth verse of the 
second chapter of Genesis, Moses him- 
self uses the word day with consider- 
able latitude. This passage is the more 
to the point, because Moses is speak- 





ing of that very creation which he had 
just told us occupied six days. In this 
verse he actually employs the word 
day to designate the whole period of 
creation. I conceive, that this pas- 
sage alone is sufficient to silence all 
cavillers: and for this we are indebted 
to Mr. Parkinson. He has pointed it 
out at the end of the third volume of 
his organic remains. There is another 
circumstance which is highly deserving 
of our notice: a day, with us, is mea- 
sured by the revolution of the earth on 
its axis, which is performed in about 
twenty-four hours; and we judge of 
the time by the position of the sun. 
But on the third day, the day in which 
vegetables were produced, the sun 
was not made. It therefore follows, 
that this third day at least could not 
have been exactly and precisely what 
we now understand by the phrase 4 
day.—Can you require any thing 
farther? 

It will probably be insisted, that 
although the word DAY may be taken 
in the most unlimited sense, it is evi- 
dent from the fourth commandment 
that in the present case it must be 
taken literally.—It is there stated, 
“that we must do all the work which 
we have to doin the six days of the 
week, but that we must refrain and 
rest on the seventh.”—I answer, that 
the argument grounded on this passage 
is certainly plausible; but it has one 
fault, it proves too much. It is said, 
that God employed six days in the 
execution of his work, and rested on 
the seventh; and that we, on this 
account, must execute our works in 
the six days, and rest on the seventh. 
Now, if you insist that the days must 
be the same in the one case as in the 
other, I shall insist that the labour 
and the rest must be of the same 
nature in the one case as in the other. 
I shall insist that the Deity, after 
working constantly for six days, was 
fatigued, and had need of rest.—You 
see to what a degree of absurdity, I 
might almost say of impiety, you have 
driven me, by your obstinate perse- 
verance, in maintaining that the term 
day must be taken literally. You will” 
probably say, it is evident from the 
nature of things that the Deity could 
not really be fatigued, and therefore 
could not rest literally. I answer, it 
is evident from the nature of thi 
that this earth, constituted as it is, 
could not have been made in six days. 
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I readily grant that God could, if he 
had pleased, have formed the earth 
with all its inhabitants in one day or 
in one hour. But the question is, not 
what God could have done, but what 
it appears he has done.—We know, 
that working and resting, with respect 
to God, are extremely different from 
what they are with respect to man. 
We might, therefore, reasonably con- 
clude, even if we had no other ground 
to stand on, that six days, with regard 
to the Lord, are very different from six 
natural common days. 

But it may be objected, that it dero- 
gates from the greatness and power of 
the Almighty, to suppose that he spent 
some thou years in bringing this 
globe to its present state.-—My friend, 
this argument has the same fault as 
your last: it proves too much. Why 
did the work occupy six days? Could 
he not have effected it in six hours, 
or in six minutes, or in one minute? 
Nay, would he not have given a more 
stupendous proof of his omnipotence, 
if he had produced the whole in a 
single second ?—My view of the sub- 


ject differs widely from yours. When | 


I think of the immense period which 
the creation occupied, I am led into 
the following reflections: May not 
this plan have been adopted, “‘ That 
the thrones and dominions, the prin- 
cipalities and powers, might take the 
deeper interest in the destinies of that 
being for whom God was making so 
royal a preparation?” The cottage of 
a peasant may be built in a few weeks, 
but a palace fit for the reception of a 
monarch requires whole years to erect 
and to furnish. How dear must he have 
been to the common Father of the 
universe, how worthy of the respect 
and the regard of angels, for whom so 
much was done! What ideas must 
they have formed of the coming guest, 
of the unknown stranger, when so 
many ages were required to erect his 
palace, to lay out his parks, to adorn 
his gardens, and to furnish his abode 
with every thing that was beauteous, 
and every thing that was delightful! 
(To be continued.) 
Ne 
REPROOF, 


A person was remonstrating with a 
friend, inclined too much to dandyism, 


on the absurdity of following such fop- | i 


pish fashions. “They are really con- 
temptible, (said he,) and I am sure all 





who see you must think you ridicu- 
lous.” —“ I don’t value the opinion of 
the world, (answered the irritated 
puppy,) I laugh at all those who think 
me ridiculous.” —“ Then you cam never 
give over laughing,” dryly observed his 
Mentor. 


—-—— 
MEMOIR OF WM. WILBERFORCE, Es@. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Tue name of this gentleman is so inti- 
mately connected with the abolition of 
the slave trade, that it cannot fail to 
command respect, until humanity shall 
cease to bea virtue. On the coast of 
Africa, and in the negro’s hut in our 
West India possessions, it is well 
known; and the arduous contest in 
which he engaged, and from wliich he 
retired encircled with all the honours 
that justice, virtue, and triumphant 
victory could bestow, has given it dig- 
nity in every state of Europe, and 
throughout civilized world. The 
laurels which he has aequired, are 
planted in a soil that never can be im- 

verished; they will retain their 

shness, when those of many kings 
and heroes shall lose their lustre ; and, 
in the eyes of posterity, they will be 
rendered imperishable from the pleas- 
ing circumstance, that they have not 
been stained with blood. 

This celebrated statesman, who is 
a native of Hull in Yorkshire, was 
born in the year 1759. His grand- 
father, William Wilberforce, Esq. was 
twice mayor of Hull, first in the year 
1722, and again in the year 1740. As 
a magistrate, this gentleman continued 
to fill his public station until the year 
1771, when, finding the infirmities of 
age warning him of his mortality, he 
resigned his gown, and retired from 
public business, after a long and faith- 
ful discharge of his duties as an alder- 


man. 

The father of the present Mr. Wil- 
berforce dying when he was young, 
deprived him of those advantages 
which the imexperience of youth has a 
py to expect from the observations 
of maturity, and which duty com 
the father to impart to the son, us 
circumstanced, the care of his educa- 
tion, during his earlier years, devolved 


the 
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the Rev. Mr. Pockington, to whose 
tuition he was committed. Onremov- 
ing from him, he was placed in the 
grammar school of the Rev. Mr. Mil- 
ner, where he finished his provincial 
education. From this seminary he 
removed to Cambridge, where he was 
entered at St. John’s College in the 
year 1774. The only remarkable cir- 
cumstance which occurs in his history 
while at the university, is, that it was 
here he first formed an acquaintance 
with the late celebrated Mr. Pitt, and 
with Dr. Isaac Milner. 

It happened in the course of events, 
that Mr. Wilberforce came of age, 
only a few weeks prior to the general 
election which took place in the year 
1780, and to this coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, he was probably indebted 
for his early introduction to the house 
of commons, of which he has ever 
since continued one of the most dis- 
tinguished members. 

Mr. Wilberforce having attained the 
age of twenty-one, made an enter- 
tainment for his friends, and invited 
many of the freemen of Hull to par- 
take of the festivity. An ox was 
roasted whole, and several hogsheads 
of ale accompanied the 'repast. This 
act of generosity, giving him no small 
degree of celebrity for benevolence, in 
the estimation of popular opinion, 
strongly attached to his interest, many 
who had a voice in the choice of their 
future representative. In the mean 
while, as his character stood high with 
all ranks, he was stimulated to offer 
himself as a candidate at the ensuing 
election, and, in conjunction with Lord 
Robert Manners, he was almost una- 
nimously elected as a member for Hull. 

Being young of years, and unwill- 
ing to risk his reputation on points 
which he had not fully investigated in 
all their bearings, connections, and 
consequences, he took no active part 
in the business of this session. He 
was not, however, inattentive to the 
affairs which came before the house; 
but making himself acquainted with 
passing events, and with the rules that 
were observed in the transaction of 
blic concerns, he gradually prepared 

for that conspicuous station he 
was destined afterwards to fill, when 
the liberation of Africa was in no small 
degree to depend upon his talents, and 
perseverance in the cause of humanity. 
His silence however, during this ses- 
sion, was neither unnoticed, nor re- 








garded to his disadvantage, by those 
whose suffrages had sent him to the 
house. Inthe year 1784, he was again 
elected with Mr. Thornton ; and shortly 
afterwards was signalized with the 
more distinguished honour of being 
chosen a representative for the county 
of York. 

Benevolent in his disposition, and 
sympathizing with those who suffered 
from the galling yoke of oppression, Mr. 
Wilberforce had long turned his atten- 
tion to the unhappy state of the Afri- 
cans. He had marked the manner in 
which myriads had been torn from their 
native homes ; and had listened to the 
groans of slavery that had: reached his 
ears across the Atlantic, and excited 
in his bosom the sigh of commisera- 
tion. Satisfied that the principles of 
eternal justice were continually vio- 
lated in their servitude, and that the 
social ties, which bind man to man, 
were torn asunder by the manner in 
which their slavery was conducted, 
he determined to raise his voice in 
the British senate, in the behalf of 
outraged humanity. He was not ig- 
norant of the arduous task which he 
had undertaken to advocate, nor of 
the formidable opposition which he 
was about to encounter. Interest, and 
long-established custom, he was fully 
satisfied, would unite their energies 
against his efforts; but having truth 
and compassion engaged in his favour, 
he determined to rely on the justice of 
his cause, and leave the issue of his 
exertions with God. 

It was soon after the meeting of Par- 
liament in 1787, that Mr. Wilberforce, 
gave notice of his intention to submit 
to the house a measure respecting the 
slave-trade. This was the first inti- 
mation of the kind, that had ever been 
given respecting this unhappy and de- 
graded race. He had not, however, 
been singular in turning his thoughts 
to this important subject ; and it must 
have been to him no small source of 
consolation, to hear the celebrated 
Charles Fox immediately declare, that 
it had been his intention to bring this 
affair under the consideration of par- 
liament. 

Pleased with these intimations, the 
nation at large became interested in 
the decision of the important question 
about to be agitated; and petitions 
were immediately presented from the 
Universities of Cambridge, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, The Quakers, ever’ 
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remarkable for their humanity, in- 
stantly espoused the cause of the in- 
jured Africans, and exerted themselves 
as a body, to promote any measure 
that might tend to soften the rigours 
of their condition. From the counties 
of Huntingdon, Leicester, Stafford, 
Northampton, Hereford, Middlesex, 
and Cambridge, petitions also were 
presented; and the cities of Bristol 
and Norwich, and the town of Bir- 
mingham, united their public voices 
in the cause of the oppressed. 

The general purport of these peti- 
tions was, “that the future importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa might be 

revented.” Though averse to slavery 

all its forms, the petitioners were 
well aware, that all attempts to pro- 
cure an emancipation of such as were 
already chained to the plantations, 
would only serve to strengthen oppo- 
sition, and ultimately defeat the object 
which they aimed to secure. They 
very naturally concluded, that if they 
could succeed in preventing any far- 
ther importation, the interest of the 

lanter would dictate some melioration 
in the condition of his slaves, and 
finally prepare them for that ultimate 
liberation which they one day hoped 
to see effected. From the aggregate 
numbers annually imported into the 
colonies, it was obvious, that the waste 
of huinan life was enormous ; and con- 
sequently, unless the condition of the 
negroes was rendered less degrading, 
and their treatment became more hu- 
mane, that, in a few years, the islands 
would be deprived of their black po- 
pulation, and the work of emancipa- 
tion would be accomplished by death. 

The day appointed to bring this in- 
teresting subject before the house, was 
the 9th of May, 1788, at which time 
the ill stateof Mr. Wilberforce’s health, 
would not permit him to appear in 
public. But this circumstance did not 
prevent the measure from being intro- 
duced. Mr. Pitt boldly came forward 
in the name of his absent friend, and 
proposed a resolation to the house, 
founded on the petitions that had been 
presented, the purport of which was, 
that early in the next session they 
would proceed to take into considera- 
tion the state of the slave-trade, and 
to adopt such measures respecting it, 
as the wisdom of the house might sug- 
gest. With the resolution thus re- 
commended for adoption, he did not 
hesitate to give some. intimations of his 





own opinion. He trusted, that the de- 
cisions of the house on this important 
subject, would be dictated by policy, 
humanity, and justice. He also ex- 
pressed a hope, that Mr. Wilberforce 
would be sufficiently recovered against 
the commencement of the ensuing ses- 
sion, to be able to take the manage- 
ment of this business into his own 
hands; and he believed itwould be ge- 
nerally agreed, that a measure which 
had to combine philanthropy and na- 
tional interest, could not be more ad- 
vantageously placed. 

But notwithstanding the importance 
of the subject, and the lively interest 
which was manifested throughout the 
nation, together with these favourable 
prognostics, full twelve months were 
suffered to elapse before the interest- 
ing question was solemnly and regu- 
larly discussed in Parliament. But 
this delay, although it occasioned a 
disappointment to many, secretly ope- 
rated in favour of the abolition. The 
nation at large had time to anticipate 
consequences, and to review the mea- 
sure in its various bearings. Many 
well-written pamphlets were thrown 
into circulation ; and public opinion 
had so far decided in favour of justice 
and humanity, that no efforts, which 
interest could afterwards make, were 
ever able to shake its resolutions. 

In the mean while, those who were 
interested in the continuance of this 
abominable traffic, united their forces, 
and presented counter petitions to 
Parliament, praying that no such mea- 
sure might be adopted, as would lead 
to the abolition of the trade. But 
these petitions being founded on in- 
terest and expediency, made no. pro- 
selytes, except among those by aon 
justice and humanity were considered 
as names unworthy to be placed in 
competition with gold, even though it 
were alloyed with human blood. 

The eventful day however at last ar- 
rived, in which Mr. Wilberforce was to 
appear before the house, to plead the 
cause of insulted humanity. The expec- 
tations which had. been excited, were 
exceedingly great; but the talents and 
eloquence which he displayed on the 
occasion, forbad even the most san- 
guine to complain of a disappoint- 
ment. The speech which he delivered 
on this memorable occasion, was not 
more distinguished for its brilliant elo- 
quence, than for its logical i 
and every principle of sound reason- 
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ing. He concluded by introducing 
twelve propositions, which encircled 
in their embrace, the numerous ob- 
jects he wished to secure, without for- 
getting*to advert to the various rea- 
sons on which the propriety of the mea- 
sure was founded, that he so strongly 
recommended to the house for adop- 
tion. The —— of these proposi- 
tions was as follows :— 

That the number of slaves annually 
carried from Africa to the British 
West Indies, amounted to 38,000.— 
That the probable demerits of the sup- 
posed delinquents, as alleged by the 
advocates for the trade, could not jus- 
tify, or even sanction, the hardships 
they endured.—That the waste of hu- 
man life must be dreadfully enormous, 
to require such an annual demand.— 
That the influence which our support 
of this traffic must have on the minds 
of the inhabitants of Africa at large, 
must be productive of the most perni- 
cious consequences, and must for ever 
prevent that social intercourse, which 
might ultimately tend to their civiliza- 
tion.—That the injury sustained by 
British seamen, engaged in this inhu- 
man employment, was almost beyond 
calculation.—Phat the fatal consequen- 
ces attending the transportation of 
slaves across the Atlantic, were such 
as made humanity shrink with horror. 
—tThat if this trade were discontinued, 
Africa presented sources of wealth, 
which might be secured, on the ground 
of honourable commerce, from which 
we were now totally debarred.—That 
the causes of mortality among the ne- 
groes might be traced to this common 
source of their calamities.—That, with 
proper attention to their condition, the 
negro population might easily be in- 
creased, in the islands of Barbadoes 
and Jamaica.—That the present sys- 
tem rendered it more profitable for the 
planter to import negroes from Africa, 
than to rear an infant in the colony.— 
That these profits were abominable, as 
they were the price of blood.—And, 
finally, it could be proved, that no con- 
siderable disadvantage would be ex- 
perienced ultimately by those who were 
interested in the trade, if all further 
importation were prohibited. 

These propositions were defended 
by the powerful voices of Messrs, Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke, and by nearly all the 
eloquence and talent of the house. The 
opposition made to them was however 
as violent and furious as it was defi- 





cient in argument. But the cause of 
humanity was triumphant, and the 
question was carried without a divi- 
sion. 

From this pleasing omen, sanguine 
expectations of its speedy success were 
entertained by its friends, and serious 
apprehensions alarmed its foes. To 
defeat a measure, in the issue of 
which they were so deeply interested, 
the foes of the abolition procured wit- 
nesses in their favour ; and, making their 
depositions a plea for procrastination, 
they contrived to gain time, most pro- 
bably from a hope that the nation 
would grow indifferent to the final re- 
sult of the question, when the stimulas 
it had received, had somewhat sub- 
sided ; when they hoped to be able to 
lead the house to an opposite decision. 

Through these means, and the press 
of public business, they so far suc- 
ceeded, that nothing more was done 
until April, 1791, when Mr. Wilberforce 
moved for “ leave to bring in a Bill to 
prevent the further importation of Ne- 
groes into the British colonies.” On 
this occasion, he concluded a most 
able speech, with declaring, that, what- 
ever the fate of his motion might be, he 
was fully satisfied that the public had 
already abolished the trade.—That, 
supported by this consideration, by 
justice, and humanity, he should con- 
tinue to persevere; and that, unless 
the great object shouldbe accomplish- 
ed, he would never abandon it but 
with his life. On this occasion, he was 
supported by the gentlemen already 
mentioned, who displayed their ac- 
customed eloquence and talents. « But 
the motion was finally lost by a ma- 
jority of 75. 

This unexpected event roused the 
lethargic spirit of the nation; and 
petitions for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, swarmed to the house from all 
parts of the country; so that on the 
2d of April, 1792, the day on which 
Mr. Wilberforce had announced his 
intention of bringing the subject again 
before the house, the number of peti- 
tions lying on the table amounted to 
508. The debate on this eventful day, 
was perhaps the most eloquent and 
interesting that was ever witnessed in 
the British senate. The friends of the 
negroes seemed to have acquired 
energy by théir late defeat; every 
honourable feeling of which the human 
heart is susceptible, seemed to appear 
in full glow; and a strong confidence 
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in the justice of their cause, rendered 
their assurance of success invincible. 
The favours of heaven seemed to smile 
upon their united exertions. Justice 
and humanity furnished arguments 
that wereirresistible. Many who had 
opposed the measure, were struck 
dumb with the eloquence with which 
they were overwhelmed ; so that when 
a division took place, only 85 persons 
were found to vote in favour of the 
trade. Unfortunately however, through 
the skilful manoeuvring of Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, the word 
gradual was introduced into the bill 
before it finally passed, which for se- 
veral years defeated the object it had 
been framed on purpose to secure. 

On the 28th of April, the question 
was again renewed, when it was 
agreed, “ That it shall not be lawful 
to import any African negroes into any 
British colonies in ships owned or 
navigated by British subjects, at any 
time after the 1st day of January, 1796.” 
To multitudes who befriended the ne- 
groes, this was a sore disappointment; 
but relying on the veracity of the 
House, they waited the arrival of the 
auspicious day, to have their wishes rea- 
lized. The period however at length ar- 
rived, but with it no relief was brought 
to the negroes, The slave-trade still 
continued, to the disgrace of Britain, 
and the dishonour of the Christian 
name. 

One advantage indeed, if such it can 
be called, the unfortunate Africans ex- 
perienced during their passage across 
the Atlantic. ‘Some regulations were 
introduced respecting the tonnage of 
ships to be employed, and the number 
of slaves they were permitted to carry. 
But this was considered by many, 
rather as a legal sanction given to the 
traffic, than any thing which had an 
aspect favourable to its abolition. 
Prior to this time, government had 
connived at the practice, without le- 
galizing the abomination ; but this re- 
gulation placed the slave-dealer under 
the immediate protection of the law, 
in all cases where he did not violate 
its conditions. 

Ten years however elapsed from this 
period, before any thing more was 
done to wipe this stain from the Bri- 
tish character, and to withdraw our 
ships from infesting the African shores. 
But through the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Wilberforce, whose friends 
in this glorious cause continued to in- 
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crease, both within and without the 
Parliamentary walls, a bill was brought, 
into the House in January, 1806, and 
finally passed into an act, for the total 
extinction of this blot upon mankind. 
Opposition to the measure, seefned to 
have reached a crisis, beyond which 
it could notpass. Through the House 
of Lords, the bill found its way with- 
out much difficulty; and the Royal 
sanction ratified the glorious declara- 
tion, that Africa should be free. 

Since this legal abolition, many ef- 
forts have been made to carry on an 
illicit commerce on the coast, and se- 
veral vessels have been captured with 
slaves on board. On all such occa- 
sions, Mr. Wilberforce has stood forth as 
the champion of degraded Africa ; and 
it is to his exertions, that the nation is 
indebted for that vigilance with which 
these demi-savages of our country are 
watched. 

Nor was the benevolence of this 
man towards the inhabitants of this 
continent, exclusively confined to the 
abolition of the nefarious trade. His 
exertions were directed towards the 
civilization of the natives ; and no me- 
thod was left untried, that he thought 
might tend to introduce among them 
the various blessings which result from 
an establishment of the arts that em- 
bellish life. In the welfare of the co- 
lony at Sierra Leone, his whole con- 
duct evinced, that he was deeply in- 
terested. Ofthe African Institution he 
has been an active member; and no 
inconsiderable portion of those benefits 
which have resulted from its various 
regulations, may be ascribed to him. 

In the year 1795, when the Wesleyan 
Methodists were about to send a few 
pious artisans tothe Foulah country, to 
introduce among the natives some of 
the most useful branches of domestic 
manufactures, the late Dr. Coke, whe 
had the management of this business, 
applied te Mr. Wilberforce for his ad- 
vice and instruction how to proceed, 
To this application, he almost imme- 
diately returned the following answer, 

‘* Sir,—I cannot help taking up my 

for a moment, to assure you of the 
satisfaction it affords me, to hear of your 
intention to plant a mission in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. I 
shall certainly, among my brother Di- 
rectors, recommend and enforce our 
duty, and the utility of forwarding the 
measure in the best way we are able, 
ie Srngaetts in our official situa- 
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tion; and I dare say, we could pro- 
cure a large subscription towards the 
support of the mission in our indi- 
vidual capacities. I pray thatit may 
please God to bring this scheme into 
accomplishment, and that he may bless 
our labours with success. It can 
hardly. however, be expedient for you 
to go to Africa so soon as you men- 
tion, as you would, in that case, arrive 
during what is called the Smokes: it 
will be better therefore for you to wait 
till November or December. I cannot 
help adding, that much must depend 
upon the qualifications and disposi- 
tions of the missionaries, not only for 
their success among the natives, (ac- 
cording to the usual proceedings of 
Divine Providence,) but also for the 
friends we might raise for the general 
purpose of the establishment.” 

In connection with these amiable 
displays of a benevolent heart, Mr. 
Wilberforce has invariably manifested 
a strong attachment to the interests of 
Christianity. In the year 1797, he 
published a volume entitled “‘ A Prac- 
tical view of the prevailing Religious 
System of professed Christians in the 
higher and middle classes in this 
country, contrasted with real Chris- 
tianity.” This work, as might natu- 
rally be expected, excited a consider- 
able degree of interest, when it first 
made its appearance. Its circulation 
was both rapid and extensive ; as se- 
veral editions were sold during the first 
year. Shortly afterwards it was pub- 
lished in a less expensive form, for the 
accommodation of those benevolent 
individuals who thought it a work 
highly proper to be given away among 
the lower orders of society. In this 
shape its circulation was very consi- 
derable, many thousands being distri- 
buted through various parts of the coun- 
try. The work in general consists of 
regular essays on almost every leading 
topic in divinity. The style is per- 
qqusaees, and forcible; never dege- 
nerating into meanness, and but rarely 
rising into an elegance of diction. Its 
prevailing character is that of dignified 
simplicity, which is happily appro- 
priate to the nature of the subject. 

The popularity which it acquired, 
soon called forth animadversions and 
replies, in which the writers charged 
the atthor with that want of candour 
and moderation towards those who 
differed from him in sentiment, which 
they did not forget wo amplify; al- 





though they were not forward in mani- 
festing that spirit which they accused 
him with neglecting to cherish. It 
was attacked by the Rev. Thomas Bel- 
sham, who published his review of this 
treatise, in a series of letters, addressed 
to a Lady. 

At the general election in 1806, it 
was suspected that he would have 
found some serious opposition to his 
being returned for the county; but 
such was the popularity of his name 
and character, that his friends from 
every quarter rallied round him, and 
secured his seat. At the next general 
election, he declined standing for the 
county. This arose from his disco- 
very of the offence which several had 
taken to some branches of his Parlia- 
mentary conduct; in addition to the 
offence which he had given them in 
1806, in favouring the return of an- 
other candidate whom they disliked. 

Hence, as the tide of public opinion 
was not promising to his success, he 
was unwilling to risk his hard-earned 
reputation on the precarious issue of 
an expensive contest. He now sits 
in the house as member for Bram- 
ber, in Sussex. 

The wife of Mr. Wilberforce, is the 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Spooner, a 
wealthy and popular merchant of Bir- 
mingham. By this lady he has seve- 
ral children. 

In his public character, he has in ge- 
neral shewn himself friendly to the mea- 
sures of the ministry, but without fur- 
nishing his opponents with any just 
ground for accusing him with having 
surrendered his independence. As a 
senator, his opinions have always com- 
manded much attention and respect, 
even among those who censured his 
conduct, in the support which he gave 
to Mr. Pitt during his long, popular, 
and occasionally reprobated, adminis- 
tration. Few men who have appeared 
in Parliament, occupying a similar si- 
tuation, can boast of a more command- 
ing influence than Mr. Wilberforce. 

In private life, he is said to exhibit, 
in an eminent degree, that humanity 
and benevolence, which his opposi- 
tion to the slaye-trade might lead us 
to expect, and that piety, which his 
“ Practical Views,” are calculated to 
enforce. To every benevolent insti- 
tution, he has been the undissem- 
bled friend. Bible Societies, Sunday 
Schools, and Missionary Associations, 
haye invariably found in him an able 
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advocate, and a liberal subscriber. 
His zeal for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity seems to have increased with 
his years, without shackling his mind 
with the fetters of bigotry, or commu- 
nicating an enthusiastic impulse to his 
exertions. In his person, Mr. Wilber- 
force is rather below the middle sta- 
ture, and his body is of a slender make. 
His health is extremely delicate ; and 
any extraordinary effort in public 
speaking, renders his constitutional 
weakness conspicuously apparent. 
But this bodily weakness has been 
more than compensated by that vigour 
of intellect, which on all occasions 
emanates from his spirit. His strength 
of mind may be fairly contrasted with 
the weakness of his corporeal frame ; 
and the greatness of its powers, and 
the manner in which they have been 
employed, in behalf of the unfortunate 
slave, and in the cause of Christianity, 
will be mentioned with dignified gra- 
titude, when the present generation 
shall be swept aside, and his spirit 
shall have mingled with beings of con- 
genial feelings in the regions of immor- 
tality. 
————s 


THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 
A POEM. BY PALEMON,. 
Canto I. 


Srrait of rural Verse,, who dost appear 
As Flora gerland-dight, or smiling May 
Personified ; such as the opening year 
In coronal of her gwn flowers bids stay, 
To meet the budding Spring upon its way, 
Or hail young Summer in her crown of roses ; 
Aid me to picture forth in wild array, 
E’en what each simple pictur’d scene discloses, 
For I, a simple bard in rude essay, 
Nor Doric reed inspire, nor sweet Theorbo 
play. 


Remember’d Village! scene of earliest joys, 
Where sportive childhood trifled with its toys, 
Where village friends, that nectarean cup 
Prepar'd, which childhood rapt’rously drinks 


up; 

Then as the Schoolboy mark’d the Summer 
nigh, 

Young hope sprang sparkling in his eager eye ; 

Creative fancy drew the beauteous spot, 

And o’er its scenes hope’s meteor-splendours 
shot, 

When holiday and sweet vacation Jent, 

From school or home the season to be spent 

In absence short ;. but promised long before, 

Soon as his told the school-task o’er. 

Joyful the way! and with what new delight 





Till there arriv’d, how glad the youngster’s 
b 


reast, 
When Friendship welcom’d him, and smiles 

carest. 
Those days are past, but scenes of time and 


If once enjoy’d, fond memory will retrace ; 

Warm fancy’s eye lights at its genial power 

The splendid sunshine of life’s morning hour, 

Roves through gay scenes, and pleasantly de- 
tail 


ns, 
From joys ideal from the mind’s real pains, 
With youth’s fresh crown the brow of age 
adorns 


Whose blooming fragrance hath surviv’d its 


thorns. 


Come, and from scenes unvisited of long, 
Transfuse their beauties through my wander- 


ing song. 
In Britain’s vales, sweet poesy! ’tis thine 

To lead the lead this song of mine ! 
Still stray with me, and still, benignant maid, 
To thy own votary give indulgent aid ; 

May Heaven’s own power my youthful fancy 


guard, 
And virtue lead me to her own reward ! 
Farewell, yescenes, where busy toils of trade 
The gentler rounds of social life invade ; 
Where clouds of smoke recumbent blot the day, 
Or yield reluctant to the morning ray ; 
Where beauty fades ere on the hopeful cheek, 
Celestial Hebe sees her roses break ; 
And health, though courted, or by arts beguil'd, 
To linger still and bless her darling ehild, 
The mother sees, while tears suffuse her eye, 
Affrighted hence, to fairer regions fly ; 
While convalescence holds a dubious strife, 
And nee trembles through the springs of 
ife. 
Hard is his lot condemn’d by hopes of gain, 
To chase a phantom with incessant pain ; 
To barter bliss and every dearer sweet, 
Where health, contentment, and affections 
meet. 
Or, if in fortune’s sun he faint or thrive, 
Suecesses tempt him, and misfortunes drive, 
Still he pursues, and wealth alone inspires ; 
Till the warm breast forgets its native fires, 
’d and faint, by long laborious cares 
Of mind or body, each alike impairs : 
And as the weight increases, more 
Enfeebled uature labours the breast; 
He sighs and pines, still courteous of relief, 
But hides the cause of all his hopeless grief. 
If his ambition in the chase of wealth 
Disdains an off’ ring at the shrine of health, 
More arduous he than Providence design’d, 
In prompt exertions to outstrip his kind; ~ 
Nature in all, tenacious of her laws, 
Ordains a bound where o’erwrought strength 
must pause. 
His early vigour thus profusely lent, 
When wanted most, he finds most surely spent; 
The vital food robb’d of its vig’rous force, 





He heard the beils—the steeple mork’d in sight. 


With feeble current drains its wonted course, 
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But just supplied, now wavering to expire 
The lambent taper of life’s fading fire. 
Farewell, ye scenes ! ye sickly sceves, farewell ! 
Where all but calm contentinent loves to dwell, 
Ye homes of luxury, where arts divide 

The wreath of science with contemptuous pride. 
And all of wealth, or pleasure, charms the 


breast, 
True happiness alone the absent guest. 

Ye fairer scenes, ye rural beauties, hail, 
Where healthful breezes fan the charming vale; 
Where lovely scenery in perspective lies, 

And simple art with simpler nature vies ! 
Here, while remember’d scenes the wand’rer 
views, 
Life’s earliest sports and pleasures. he renews. 
Each wood, each tree, each meadow, tells a 
tale 
Of young adventures in this peaceful vale, 
Whenoft at morn he sought with eager breast, 
To scare the greenfinch from her mossy nest : 
Or, when with furze the common was o’ergrown, 
He mark’d the linnet’s offspring for his own ; 
And ding’ring lov’d her curious note to hear, 
The prompt announcer of the vernal year. 
Joys like its flowers, its butterflies on wing, 
Fled :—but returning with returning Spring, 
E’en row sequester’d in this calm retreat, 
The mossy bank presents a friendly seat, 
Where I, remote from every noisy town, 
Poor, independent, and recluse, sit down. 
End of Canto First. 


THE 
IPHIGENIA OF TIMANTHES, 


2 Poem: 


The Subject for the Newdigate Prize, at 
Oxford, for 1819. 


By the Author af Genius, a Vision. 


Fancy! fair, radiant, goddess of the skies, 
Rob’d in the rifled rainbow’s thousand dyes ; 
Thou, that of Eld to rapt Timanthes’ view, 
Rear’d'st the sad group his daring pencil drew; 
Say in what mould of necabintiod light 
The vision’d pageant pass’d: before his sight ; 
What forms of veriest wretchedness uprose, 
In spectral train, and what and which he 
chose ; 
Bid pitfering Time again restore his prey, 
And check the sacrilege of dark Decay. 
First, where the foremost shed the pitying tear, 
In sober sorrow stands the priestly seer; 
Ulysses by, in unavailing woe, 
Could almost dare to deprecate the blow ; 
And sorely Ajax proves his bosom wrung, 
As passion’d pity thunders from his tongue ; 
While sorrow-chasten’d Menelaus sighs, 
His heart’s full anguish gushing at his eyes ; 
His is the throe that bleeding bosoms bear, 
The scorpion-sting of desolate despair. 


In sadder, stiller, prominence of pain, 
The silent princess proves resistance vain ; 








‘Her conscious spirit owns the godhead there, 


And chill conviction chains the tongue of 
ray’. 

Fix’d and forlorn in terror’s breathless calm, 

Her big soul palpitates with mad alarm ; 

Speechiless her lips, yet resolute her eye, 

In mate appeal for mercy to the sky: 

E’en such a look sad Pity’s self might wear ; 

It taught Diana’s savage soul to spare. 


But mark that form! amid the group of grief, 
In dumb distraction tow’rs the warrior chief; 
Deep in his heart the father yearns to spare, 
But all the King repels the impulse there ; 
Not his a struggle for the vulgar eye, 
The dim eclipse of fearful majesty. 
Consummate art! ’twas thine to veil his woe, 
To draw from Pity twice her wonted throe ; 
*Twas thine to shroud a monarch mortal’s face, 
That grief might blend with grandeur and 
with grace. 


This! Aulis! this! we owe thy piteous tale, 
Of kings and princes turn’d in horror pale. 
The deep tradition smote Timanthes’ heart, 
Till genius kindling call’d the aid of art, 

And o’er the dread, stupendous, perfect whole, 
QOutpour’d its full magnificence of soul. 
Britain! thy genius owns no rival claim, 

If once it ask eternity of Fame ; 

Thine be the task to bid a father slay, 

And “Jephthah’s Vow” shall bear the palm 


away. 
ep 
DRUNKARDS AND IDOLATERS. 
Which is the greater sin, and which the least ; 
Which finds the sharper, which the milder rod; 


To turn God’s glorious image to a beast, 
Or turn the image of a beast to. Gon? 


a ’ al 
ON THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, 
AND THE 
Nuptials of his Majesty George III. 
IN THE YEAR 1761. 
[By a Student of Trinity College, Dublin.] 
To far distant climes whilst Astronomers ron,* 
For a prospect of Venus approaching the sun: 
(Since such a phenomenon rarely appears, 
Bat once in a hundred and twenty-two years :) 
If they had made Harwicht the place of their 
stay, 
They might see a bright Venus arise from the 


sea 
And scarce a degree of her orbit begun, 
"Till she at St. James’s was joined with the sun. 
How needless, ye sages, to take such a scope, 


To sail to St. Helen’s, or Cape of Good Hope? 

How needless abroad for such prospects to 
roam ! 

Behold a more glorious conjinction at home! 





* Two Astronomers were previously sent out to take their 
station at the Cape of Good Hope, to observe the Transit in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

t The place where her Majesty landed; which is about 
sixty miles from London. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
CHURCH CONNECTED WITH THE ASY- 
LUM FOR THE BLIND, IN LIVERPOOL, 

(Accompanied with a Plate.) 


Peruaps no style of Architecture is 
more difficult in its application to our 
ecclesiastical buildings, than the Greek, 
in all its purity. The form of the an- 
cient Greek temples is such, as scarcely 
admits any of the accommodations 
necessary to modern customs. The 
Hypetheal temples are the only 
examples which would admit of any 
arrangement, consistent with our 
Churches; but the expense of such 
buildings, would far exceed what 
would suffice for an edifice equally 
spacious, in another, though less pure 
style. 

The architect of this Church, after a 
long residence in Greece, was desirous 
of exhibiting a specimen of Grecian 
architecture, as far as its application 
was consistent with the convenience 
and funds of the building; and in 
consequence proposed the design of 
the portico at the west end, which we 
have been given to understand is an 
exact copy of the portico of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Panhellenius in the 
island of Egina, where it is well known 
that the architect, Mr. J. Foster, jun. 
in company with Mr. Cockerell of 
London, made, in 1811, some very 
important discoveries. 

As a specimen of architecture, the 
portico cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the connoisseur, and the clas- 
sical antiquary. It is of a peculiar 
species of the Doric order; and the 
example from which it is taken, is one 
of the earliest specimens of Grecian 
architecture, and the only remains of 
that ara now extant. 

The exterior of the remaining parts 
of this building, appears to us per- 
fectly in unison with the character of 
of the portico; and evidently seems 
to have been selected with singular 
propriety for the present object and 
occasion. The Church is capable of 
accommodating one thousand persons. 

The town of Liverpool is certainly 
rich in the possession of this example 
of classic taste, which has made such 
a splendid addition te its architectural 
beauties. It is to the genius, talents, 
and attachment, of Mr. J. Foster, jun. 
that his native town is indebted for 
this permanent mark of distinguished 
pre-eminence, as we are not aware 








that a similar specimen of ancient 
Grecian architecture exists in any part 


of the kingdom. 





SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND. 
ci icated by a G of Liverpool.) * 
In our last number, col. 773, we had 
the satisfaction to record the opening 
of the Cuurcn, to be attached to this 
increasing establishment; and at the 
same time, we promised on a future 
oceasion, to present some further par- 
ticulars of this interesting charity; 
which promise we have particular plea- 
sure in fulfilling, because we feel as- 
sured, that reciprocal gratification will 
be felt by our readers. 
The Instirutton to which this 
= has been attached, is one that 
acquired péculiar interest, from 
the consideration, that, amongst all 
the calamities incident to humanity, 
one of the most severe is that of Blind- 
ness combined with Poverty. The 
latter affliction has ever urged in itself 
a powerful call on our commiseration ; 
but when that distress is aggravated 
by the total deprivation of sight, what 
man is there, possessing the feelings 
of our common nature, who could be 
an unmoved s tor of such helpless 
misery? Helpless however, altogether, 
happily their condition is wey ed 
thaoagh the fostering care provided by 
this noble InstiruT1IoN, the means are 
efficaciously supplied for rendering 
these hithert destitute objects capa- 
ble, not only of finding relief in their 
forlom state by useful occupations ; 
but of raising themselves to compara- 
tive independence, by means of the 
ledge they may acquire of 
those trades which are best adapted to 
their several capacities, and in the fu- 
ture prosecution of which the prospect 
of permanent support is presented. 
his Cuarity took its rise about 30 
years ago, in the laudable attentions of 
afew individuals to the condition of the 
Blind, and to their lity of being 
instructed in any by which the 
vacuum in their days might be re- 
lieved, and in the pursuit of which 
they might be enabled to gain some- 
thing towards their livelihood. These 
experimental proceedings were first 
carried on in a house in Commutation- 
row, rented for the purpose ; the ne- 
cessary expenses of which, were de- 
frayed by subscription. The result 
proved so satisfactory, that an adjoining 
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house was added to this infant under- 
taking ; and upon a still further aug- 
mentation, tue present INsTITUTION 
was founded in 1791, to which, in 1800, 
an extensive range of buildings was 
annexed for the purpose of providing 
work-rooms, suitable for conducting 
the several branches of manufacture 
carried on by the pupils. The number 
of the Blind who have been admitted 
within the walls is 513 ; of which, only 
96 have belonged to the parish of Li- 
verpool, and 417 to other parts of the 
united kingdom. The means however 
of their support have been principally 
supplied by Liverpool and its imme- 
diate vicinity, although it might na- 
turally have been expected, from the 
unlimited indulgence granted with re- 
gard to their admission, that those 
means would have been alike expan- 
sive. Still, however, it is to be no- 
ticed, that considerable sums have been 
liberally subscribed by benevolent in- 
dividuals throughout the empire. 

The principal occupations of the pu- 
pils are, spinning, hamper and basket 
making, the plaiting of sash-line ; 
weaving of worsted rugs for hearths, 
carriages, and doors; of linen, and 
of floor-cloth and sacking ; the making 
of sacks and list shoes; manufacturing 
of twine, packthread, log-cloth, and 
‘fish-lines ; of stair carpeting; and of 
foo®bears, points and gaskets, from old 
ropes; together with the acquirement 
of knowledge in music. The applica- 
tion of this last description of learning, 
is directed to their qualification for the 
situation of organists, 45 of them hav- 
ing been thus satisfactorily placed. 

Perhaps there is no part of their in- 
struction that more strongly arrests the 
curiosity of the visitor, than the method 
pursued in laying the foundation of 
their musical education, their instructor 
being like themselves totally blind. 
The principle of the Madras system of 
teaching is pursued, and the pupils 
are made familiar with the mode of 
tuning and stringing musical instru- 
ments, a knowledge which proves of 
great utility in their future residences. 
The religious and moral instruction of 
the Blind is anxiously attended to, 
and perfect freedom in pursuing their 
several modes of religious worship is 
most tenaciously respected. The Medi- 
cal Committee, (combining the highest 
talents in Liverpool,) regard with pe- 
culiar vigilance the general health of 
the pupils, and particularly direct their 





attention to the state of the eyes, every 
means for the restoration or relief of 
sight being adopted; but no operation 
is performed without the consent of 
the pupils’ friends. 

The number at present in the School 
is One Hundred and Twenty ;—and 
we understand, that additional room 
will be afforded by the attachment 
of the Church, for the admission of 
about thirty more, from those whose 
names stand at present upon the list of 
candidates. 

The important undertaking of pro- 
viding so noble and durable a struc- 
ture as the CnuRcH which has just 
been completed, (of which a correct 
representation and architectural de- 
scription are herewith submitted) could 
not, it is very certain, have been ac- 
complished, without great zeal and li- 
berality. From the last Report of this 
Charity we notice, that notwithstanding 
£5000 has been beneficently contri- 
buted in little more than one year, still 
the considerable sum of from £2000 to 
£3000 is deficient ; but it is to be hoped 
that the munificent regard of a benevo- 
lent public, will soon afford the means 
for its liquidation. 

Deprived of the numerous gratifica- 
tions which their more favoured bre- 
thren enjoy, in beholding the works 
of creative wisdom, may the unfortu- 
nate Blind freely experience that con- 
solation and comfort which religious 
impressions can alone impart, to light 
theircheerless path! and blessed, thrice 
blessed is the man, who, commiserating 
their forlorn condition, their dark and 
gloomy state, stretches out the hand of 
charity to alleviate their lamentable 
wretchedness. He may repose upon his 
pillow under the soothing conviction, 
that, whilst offering up at that sacred 
shrine the perishable riches of this 
world, he lays up for himself those 
substantial treasures in the next, 
which, when the joys and sorrows, the 
vanities and cares, of this fleeting state 
of things shall have passed away, and 
be no more ; will prove the surest pass- 
port to a glorious inheritance amongst 
the saints in light, to the abode of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

In advocating, charity like that of 
providing for the temporal and eternal 
welfare ofour suffering fellow creatures, 
few arguments, we-conceive, can here 
be requisite. The time will come, per- 
haps in the reyolution of a single year, 
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or even in an hour, when prostrate upon 
the bed of sickness, busy memory will 
search and examine into the inmost re- 
cesses of the heart ; accompanied with 
pleasing recollections, or torturing the 
afflicted soul with compunctious visita- 
tions, and fruitless regrets. At such an 
hour, and in such aseason of need, with 
what soothing consolation must the re- 
membrance of deeds of beneficence 
come home to the agitated bosom? 
No language can convey the impres- 
sion, no tongue can describe the effect ! 
—by those alone who can indulge in 
the retrospection of deeds of exalted 
charity, especially such as that of ad- 
ministering to the temporal wants and 
everlasting happiness of the Poor and 
the Blind, can these unutterable de- 
lights be adequately conceived. 


PERSECUTION OF IRISH METHODIST 
MISSIONARIES. 


Tue diversity in the civilization of Ire- 
land, has, in many of the wilder parts 
of the country, hitherto prevented the 
settlement of regular stations of Me- 
thodist Preachers ; these districts have 
for many years been traversed by Me- 
thodist Missionaries, who, finding that 
the interdiction of the priests pre- 
vented the people from going to hear 
at such convenient places as the 
preachers might prefer, were induced 
to visit the people in those assem- 
blages, which, after the business of 
the fair, or market, might otherwise be 
employed in drinking and quarrelling. 
To gain the attention of such a moving 
mass of people, and to be heard by all 
the hundreds who frequently listen with 
deep interest to the speaker, it was 
necessary to preach on horseback ! and 
as the exposure to wind and rain did 
not admit of uncovering the head, 
while the solemnity of the subject 
pleaded for taking off the hat, the 
preachers wear, on these occasions, a 
black leather cap, exactly fitting the 
head. 

That these labourers, in the gospel 
of Christ, partake of the apostolic 
dangers attending their heavenly 
message, will appear from the follow- 
ing authentic account. 

Gideon Ouseley, Arthur Noble, and 
William Keys, at three o’clock on Fri- 
day the 2ist May, 1819; which was 
the fair-day of Killeter, a village near 
Stranorlar, in the county of Tyrone ; 
drew up on horseback before a wall, 





and the first-mentioned Missionary 
preached in the Irish language, which 
is chiefly understood by the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants. In a little time, 
stones were rolled down to the horses’ 
feet from the people who sat behind 
on the wall, and a considerable noise 
was made, to drown the voice of the 
preacher ; and this noise was kept up by 
a fictitious quarrel among le 
in front. Mr. Noble being s with 
a stone in the head, a friend took his 
horse by the bridle, and led him out of 
the crowd; both his horse, and Mr. 
Ouseley’s horse, were then beaten with 


‘sticks, and pelted with stones, so that 


they ran violently through the ple. 
Mr. Keys, who followed slowly, was 
surrounded and stopped, and his horse 
beaten till it became ungoverhable. 
The girth broke ; Mr. Keys fell to the 
ground ; when the horse rushed through 
the mob, and esca A Romanist, 
who had been previously impressed by 
divine truth, at a funeral sermon 
preached by Mr. Keys, threw himself 
on Mr. Keys’ body to shelter him from 
the blows aimed at him; and another 
Romanist, who had occasionally at- 
tended the preaching, took up the sad- 
dle to preserve it. These two friends 
were severely beaten with sticks. The 
saddle, and Mr. Keys’ hat, were torn 
by the strokes of cudgels: but owing 
to the fury of the attack, no effectual 
blow reached Mr. Keys. Those that 
were not near enough to beat, threw 
their sticks at him; and so many en- 
deavoured to strike, that they hindered 
each other. His shuulders, however, 
were black with the bruises for some 
days after. A part of the crowd ran 
after the other two preachers, who 
were obliged to gallop for a mile, to 
escape; and they rode four miles 
without hats, till they got to a place of 
security. Those who remained beat- 
ing Mr. Keys, after some time, quar- 
relled among themselves, and beat 
each other. This opportunity was 
seized by some friends, to lead Mr. 
Keys about a mile off to a place of 
safety, where his horse had been pre- 
viously conveyed and sheltered. 
=—_—_—_ 
INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB, 
DUBLIN. 

June 20, 1819. 
Archdeacon Digby, in the Chair. 
THE meeting held in the Rotunda was 
numerous and respectable. It was 
5 
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addressed by the Rev. B. Matthias, 
Mr. Tomkey, Rev. Mr. Evanson, Rev. 
Mr. Burke, Rev. Mr. Maghee, Dr. Or- 
pin, and several others. 

It appeared by the Report, that tle 
Society had taken a villa two miles 
from Dublin, at £220 a year, and 
£1000 fine. This villa contains large 
rooms, and extensive buildings. The 
house and its commodious offices are 
connected with several acres of do- 
main, in a beautiful and heathful situa- 
tion near Glasnevin. As yet but 16 
pupils had been admitted, from the 
small size of the former house in 
Brunswick-street, Dublin. But the 
present establishment. is suitable to 
a national institution," and admits a 
a classification of pensioners and pau- 


rs. 
* Shes is one pupil in this institution, 
who is deaf, dumb, and blind. This 
will afford to the physiologist and me- 
taphysician, some interesting experi- 
ments, The deaf and dumb, have al- 
ready in the progress of their attain- 
ments, proved that they were dumb 
only beeause they could not hear. 
Thus the voice only articulates what 
the ear takes in! 





Reply to Queries, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, Kingston, Nov. 10. 
Ir has been a common observation, 
that it is easy to propose questions, the 
solution of which may be attended 
with considerable difficulty; but it 
must be admitted, that proper inter- 
rogatories, to which judicious replies 
are given, cannot fail of improving 
the minds of your readers. 

As to the query inserted col. 763, 
with respect to the petition in the 
Lord’s prayer, |“ Lead us not into 
temptation,” any Commentator may 
be consulted for satisfaction, either as 
to the form of expression which our 
translators have literally rendered, or 
the object of the petition itself. For 
the sake of those who are not possess- 
ed of that. treasure, I transeribe Dr. 
A. Clarke’s comment on Matt. vi. 13. 

“ Lead us not into temptation—That 
is, bring us not into sore trial. Tleigacpor, 
which may be here rendered sore trial, 





comes from wsigw, to pierce through as 
with a spear or spit, used so by some of 
the best Greek writers. Several of the 
primitive Fathers understood it some- 
thing in this way; and have therefore 
added quam ferre non possumus, 
‘ which we cannot bear.’ he word 
not only implies violent assaults from 
Satan, but also sorely afllictive circum- 
stances, none of which we have, as yet, 
grace or fortitude sufficient to bear. 
—Bring us not in, or lead us not in. 
This is a mere Hebraism: God is said 
to do a thing, which he permits or suf- 
Jers to be done.” 

The French Geneva version has it 
thus—“ El ne nous laisse pa tomber 
dans la tentation:” Suffer us not to 
fall into temptation. Dr. Campbell’s 
version is—Abandon us not to tempta- 
tion, but preserve us from evil. This 
agrees with the translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer into the Armoric or 
Breton language, although not so li- 
teral aS our common version. That 
God tempteth no man, means, that he 
seduces no man into sin: it would have 
been as well therefore, if our transla- 
tors, instead of saying, that God did 
tempt Abraham, had said, God was 
about to try Abraham, as the English 
word tempt is not so equivocal in its 
application as the Latin from which it 
is borrowed. 





In answer to the Query respecting 
Judas, col. 763, J. O. has only to recol- 
lect, that the sacred writeris supposed 
to take us back to transactions of past 
ages, so as to make them appear 
present to our view. In mentioning 
Judas’s hypocritical remark respecting 
the expense of the ointment, there is 
something peculiarly appropriate in 
reminding us, that this was the man, 
who soon afterwards betrayed his Lord. 
As to the expression in our version, 
“which should betray him,” it might 
be rendered, ‘‘ who was about to be- 
tray him.” . The ‘distinction of would 
and should, shall and will, have no 
existence in the original languages of 
the Scripture ; it is therefore playing 
with shadows, to lay stress upon mere 
Anglicisms,-in the interpretation of 
Scripture, It was not a divine decree, 
but the avarice of Judas, that led him 
to betray hig Master. J.H. 


Errata.—Col. 394, line 2, after present, read leuses:—Col. 730, line 7, for “ others do,” 


read “ others not do.” 
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